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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication issued by the 
Public Services Division, provides the 
public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the 
Department of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes se- 
lected press releases on foreign policy, 
issued by the White House and the 
Department, and statements and ad- 
dresses made by the President and by 
the Secretary of State and other 
officers of the Department, as well as 
special articles on various phases of 
international affairs and the func- 
tions of the Department. Informa- 
tion is included concerning treaties 
and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of gen- 
eral international interest. 
Publications of the Department, 
United Nations documents, and legis- 
lative material in the field of inter- 


national relations are listed currently. 
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Press release 543 dated October 16 

The following is the Department of State’s re- 
kase of Secretary Dulles’ news conference of 
October 16. 


Secretary Dulles: I have a statement to read, 
which will be mimeographed and available to you 
at the close of this conference. 


Suez Situation 

There has, I believe, been progress toward 
achieving a just and peaceful solution of the Suez 
aisis. The Security Council of the United 
Nations adopted unanimously six principles which 
| ought to govern the solution. These are sound 
principles and if they are effectively implemented 
will accomplish what the principal users of the 
canal have sought. To me a most significant prin- 
ciple is that which says that the operation of the 
canal shall be insulated from the politics of any 
nation. That was in the proposals which we made 
in London last August and that principle was 
| opposed by the Soviet Union at that time. Also 
the Security Council specifically said that there 
should be no discrimination, overt or covert. 

While the second part of the French-U. K. res- 
olution was vetoed, nevertheless the fact that it 
had the affirmative votes of 9 of the 11 members 
of the Council gives it substantial moral support. 
We can hope that relations with Egypt will, in 
fact, develop along the lines therein outlined. 

It may be recalled that after the voting took 
place on the French-U. K. resolution I stated that 
‘it is understood that the Council remains seized 
of this matter, and that the Secretary-General 
hay continue to encourage interchanges between 
the Governments of Egypt, France, and the United 
Kingdom, a procedure which has already yielded 
positive results.” This statement was made at the 
request of a number of the members of the Council, 





*The following four paragraphs were also released 
separately as press release 542 dated Oct. 16. 
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Secretary Dulles’ News Conference of October 16 


and it met no objection from any member. It can, 
I think, be assumed that the Secretary-General 
will, in fact, continue to encourage exchanges of 
views and that the Governments of Egypt, France, 
and the United Kingdom intend to pursue this 
path. 

There are many difficulties still in the way. No 
one can say with certainty that there will be a 
peaceful solution in accordance with the principles 
of justice and international law, as called for by 
article 1 of the charter of the United Nations. 
Nevertheless, each difficulty overcome means one 
less difficulty remaining to be overcome, and we 
can thus take satisfaction from what occurred last 
week at the United Nations.” 

Now, if you have any questions. 


Press Conference Transcripts 

Q. Mr. Secretary, I would like to raise at the 
beginning of this press conference the question 
of transcripts of the press conferences, particu- 
larly after the occasion of the last press conference. 
Can we be assured from now on that what is put 
out by the Department is a direct quote under the 
heading “transcript”—that it will in fact be a 
verbatim transcript, as is the case with the Presi- 
dent’s press conferences? 


A. No, I am sorry to say you cannot be so as- 
sured. I must reserve the right, in case I make 
a blunder inadvertently which does damage to 
international relations, to correct those blunders. 
I do not profess to speak with perfection extem- 
poraneously, and the important thing from my 
standpoint and from the standpoint of my job is 
not to damage the international relations of the 
United States by seeming to say what I do not 
intend. Sometimes my words convey a meaning 
I do not intend to convey, and, if that happens, 


I must reserve the right to correct them so they 


?For background, see BULLETIN of Oct. 22, 1956, p. 611. 
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reflect what I intend. That means that those who 
carry the exact transcript can say what they want, 
a “corrected transcript.” But I cannot be put 
in the position of jeopardizing the foreign rela- 
tions of the United States by being held literally 
to what I say extemporaneously, and, if that is 
the only condition on which I have to have a press 
conference, then we have to reconsider the con- 
cept of these press conferences. 


Q. I don’t think that anyone here would wish 
to cut down on the number of press conferences 
because we all appreciate the fact that you have 
held more press conferences than any other mem- 
ber of the Cabinet. We also realize, I am sure, 
that the point you make is well taken, and we 
accept it. My only point is that it seems to 
a good many of us where a transcript is used it 
should in fact be that and, if it is going to be a 
corrected transcript, it should not be put out as a 
verbatim transcript. 


A. I figure it is up to the people who carry it 
to call it a “transcript” or “corrected transcript.” 
To my mind that doesn’t make any difference. 
The main thing is that I am speaking not only to 
the press but I am speaking to the world at these 
press conferences. While I realize that it is far 
more interesting and exciting to the press if I 
make blunders in expressing myself, the first in- 
terest is not interest in excitement but it is to 
report to the world accurately what I think about 
these questions. If that requires me to make a 
slight modification in order that my words as re- 
ported shall reflect my meaning, I must reserve 
the right to do it. If not, we will have to alter 
the character of the press conferences. 


Q. Can we have some assurance that, when you 
do correct the transcript in order to give your 
exact meaning, we will be so informed so that we 
will know and be in a position to report that fact? 


A. Well, of course, you know that, if you are 
told first what I said and then the slight modifica- 
tions necessary to convey my meaning, the only 
result of that is accentuating and magnifying the 


significance of the change. 


Q. But most of us, I think, could remember 
what you said and then compare it also with the 
transcript. 

A. If you remember it, and thus can compare it, 
you don’t need further guidance. 
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Q. The reason I bring it up—at the Whit 
House, when a change is made, it is so labeled, ang 
I wondered why you couldn't adopt the same pro. 
cedure. 


A. Let me say this, a good many of the changes 
I make are changes due to typographical mistakes, 
Sometimes the stenographers—who are extremely 
talented and able persons—perhaps because I do 
not pronounce distinctly, make a mistake. I do 
not blame the person making the transcript. | 
blame myself. Do you want me to call attention 
to the fact that there is a typographical mistake, 
a name has been misspelled, or that a sentence 
which I intended to end with a period is carried on 
with a comma? Those are the types of things 
generally I correct. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, since this seems to me more 
of a discussion rather than a question-and-answer 
period, I would like to say that I too have had the 
feeling many of us are disturbed by the tendency 
to change the record of a conference and if the 
changes could be made in such a way as to indicate, 
either by the title of the transcript or some other 


designation, that it isn’t precisely what is given in | 


a given press conference, I think it would help to 
give us a feeling of greater accuracy in reporting. 
We make our first report out of the news confer. 
ence without waiting for the transcript. If it 
comes out and you, as you say, have blundered ina 
substantive way—that is, if it is a point of sub- 
stance rather than a typographical error, we are 
put in the position of making an erroneous report 
as compared to the later account of what has 
huppened. If we could make the distinction clear, 
we would be very happy. 


A. I have been holding these press conferences 
now pretty continuously for nearly 4 years, and I 
think there has only been one occasion, 2 weeks ago, 
when any issue was raised about this. I think in 
the main I have been able to express myself with 
sufficient accuracy so no alterations were required 
except what you might call of a minor linguistic 
character, to break up sentences so as to make them 
more intelligible and in some cases, as I say, where 
stenographic mistakes have been made. During 
this period I think I have tried to be informative 
I seldom said “no comment,” 
I have tried to make 
these press conferences a success from the stand- 


with no evasion. 
although I have at times. 


point of really informing the press and the world 
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what we stand for. If there is greater interest in 
catching me up on a statement inadvertently made, 
where I have inadvertently connected two 
thoughts because my mind jumped ahead of what 
J intended—if that is the purpose of these press 
conferences, then I don’t think they serve a good 
purpose from the standpoint of the national inter- 
et. They may serve—from the standpoint of 
having an interesting time in the press, about how 
Dulles had bungled, about how Dulles corrected 
his transcript, and how Dulles cannot express him- 
self correctly—if that is the purpose of press con- 
ferences. I do not believe it is the purpose of press 
conferences to do that kind of thing. I believe you 
all honestly want to know what U.S. policy is and 
what our thinking is about some of these problems. 
As far as the initial reporting goes, you are free 
to report that as you understand it as long as you 
don’t put it in quotation marks. If you want to 
put it in quotation marks, where it becomes in 
effect a state document, then I must reserve the 
right to be sure it accurately expresses the policy 
of the United States. 


H-Bomb Tests 


Q. What do you believe the effect will be abroad 
of Mr. Stevenson’s latest proposal on the H-bomb 


~ 
tests? 


A. Well, we have for a long time been studying 
this whole question of the H-bomb and the possi- 
bility of having effective controls, and that has 
been a preoccupation of this administration for 
several years, ever since the big thermonuclear 
bombs have been developed. And we have been 
in contact with the British Government in par- 
ticular, which is the only other friendly govern- 
ment which has these bombs. I believe that, if 
there is an effective way to control and limit the 
use of these bombs, we will find it. So far we have 
not found it, and I doubt very much if those who 
are not fully conversant with the details of the 
problem, which have to remain to some extent 
confidential, are in the best position to find it. As 
far as the will and the desire is concerned, I know 
that President Eisenhower has it. 


Reports to Congress on Travel 


Q. Mr. Secretary, President Fisenhower says he 
believes travel by Members of Congress should be 
weounted for “by voucher and exactly.” You 
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have in your possession many such vouchers. Did 
you prepare reports at once for proper committee 
chairmen of Congress showing as nearly as pos- 
sible how much each individual spent in the last 
fiscal year? 

A. I think that the chairmen of the congres- 
sional committees have this information and— 

Q. No, sir, they do not. 

A. They do not have it? 

Q. No, sir, there is no indication by individuals 
from your Department. 

A. Well, certainly, the chairmen of the commit- 
tees are entitled to get, I think, in that matter 
anything they want to have. 

Q. They don’t want it though. 

A. They don’t want it? 

Q. No, sir. (Laughter) In fact, I believe Con- 
gressman Cannon of the House Appropriations 
Committee told you just a year ago or last January 
not to send up such a report which was in the 
process of being prepared. 

A. You know these funds were made available 
by Congress for congressional purposes. We are 
in a sense an agent in the matter and not a princi- 
pal, and it is a rule of law and a practice that the 
agent does what the principal wants. Now we 
have no— 

Q. Are vou happy as an agent under this ar- 


rangement 7 


A. I see myself no particular reason why the 
information should not be made public as there 
was made public information about the use of the 
Panama ships. But, as I say, we handle the funds 
pursuant to congressional action under congres- 
sional directive, and I do not think that in that 
capacity we can properly do with the funds or 
accounting for the funds what the principal who 
gives us the money may not want. 

Q. Sir, I believe you act as a voluntary agent m 
this matter for Congress. You could cease being 
a voluntary agent. 

A. I don’t know that Iam a voluntary agent. I 
am the beneficiary, or I am the person to whom the 
funds are appropriated, I belteve. 

Q. Sir, 1 was thinking of counterpart funds, 


which are not 
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A. Oh, you 
funds. 


Q. Yes, sir. 


are talking about counterpart 


A. I thought you were talking about the other 
types of funds which are in my so-called confi- 
dential account. 


Q. Both, really. 


A. Yes. I am not informed, I am sorry to say, 
about the question of the use of the counterpart 
funds. 


Troop Movements Into Jordan 


Q. Mr. Secretary, though I know we are not 
directly involved, would the United States con- 
sider it wise for Iraqi troops to occupy Jordan 
and if from that there would arise in that country 
internal unrest as part of the election campaign 
of October 21? 


A. I would rather not express any opinion on 
the merits of the case because it is an extremely 
delicate and complicated question. The situation 
is covered to a very considerable extent by a series 
of documents: There are the Israeli-Arab armi- 
stice agreements; there is the security treaty be- 
tween the Arab countries, which includes Iraq 
and Jordan; there is the security treaty between 
Great Britain and Jordan; and there is the Bagh- 
dad Pact, which includes Great Britain and Iraq. 

Now in that maze of treaty relationships it is 
extremely difficult for a country like the United 
States, which is not a party to them and thus 
not as intimately acquainted with the legal and 
practical aspects of those matters, to express an 
opinion. We have been kept informed, but only 
generally informed, as to the thinking of some 
of the parties at least in that situation. But we 
have not attempted to play any decisive role in 
the matter, nor would I want to express an opin- 
ion here as to the merits, which, in a way, are 
obscure and somewhat 


somewhat perhaps 


fluctuating. 


Y. Mr. Secretary, among the information that 
we have, do we have any which says that there 
might be a delay in the movement of Iraqi troops 


into Jordan? 


A. We do have information that indicates that 
there will be such a delay. Our information is 


confirmatory of press reports which I think have 
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appeared this morning. It looks as though thos 
reports were accurate. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, in case of an outbreak of 
fighting there in the sense of Israel attacking Jor. 
dan, would our declaration of April 9 of this year: 
continue to hold—that is, that we would come 
to the aid of the country aggressed against within 
constitutional processes? 


A. Yes, we said that we would give aid. I be. 
lieve the President’s statement—there was a state- 
ment the President made from I think Augusta 
last April in which he said that within constitu- 
tional means we would assist and that we would 
give aid to any victim of aggression. That holds, 


Suez Canal Users Association 


Q. Mr. Secretary, what is now to happen to 
the Suez Canal Users Association? Does this 
decision intend American flagships pay it the 
canal toll? 


A. The Scvwa, so-called, Suez Canal Users As: 
sociation, is being developed through conferences 
which are being held almost daily in London. I 
would say that that development of Scua has been 
somewhat slowed down I think by the fact that 
this whole problem has been before the Security 
Council. The use of Scua has been under con- 
sideration by the Security Council, and nobody has 
known quite what would emerge out of the Secur- 
ity Council proceedings. Now that those pro- 
ceedings are suspended, at least for the time being, 
I think that the movement will go ahead. As far 
as the payment of dues is concerned, that is a 
matter I think where our position has been made 
pretty clear from the beginning and where we 
adhere to the proposition that we put forth from 
the beginning; namely, that we believe that the 
organization should be set up to act as agent for 
the ships, that it should collect the dues from them 
as their agent and be prepared to pay an appro- 
priate share of those dues over to Egypt in order 
to recompense Egypt for its contribution to the 
passage through the canal. That was expressed by 
Sir Anthony Eden in his speech describing the 
purposes of the Users Association and in my press 
conference which was held the next day, and we 
hope and believe that the matter will develop along 


those lines. 


* Jhid., Apr. 23, 1956, p. 668. 
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It is quite an intricate affair. It is complicated 
by the fact that the status of the Universal Suez 
Canal Company is not entirely clear. Some 
countries consider that it has been effectively 
nationalized; others consider that it has not 
been—that it still has rights under the con- 
cession itself to go on collecting dues. And that 
has created a certain complication and has led to 
certain delays as the British and French policy in 
that respect has been evolved. But I hope and 
believe that we will be able to make more rapid 
progress now, particularly after the British and 
French Ministers get back. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, what is the technical situation 
or the legal situation in this country with respect 
to American shipping companies operating under 
the American flag? Have you caused any sort of 
rule or regulation to be issued which would compel 
them to pay their fees to the Users Association, 
or did you have such authority? 


A. Well, so far, the shipping of Britain, France, 
and the United States has been carrying on pre- 
cisely as it carried on prior to the attempted 
nationalization of the Suez Canal Company. Now 
they have followed in the past divergent practices. 
The British and the French have paid into an 
account of the Suez Canal Company at London 
and Paris; the American ships have been in the 
habit of paying, you might say, “on the barrel 
head” as they go through the canal. And in all 
cases, in the cases of those three countries, or the 
ships with those flags, we have been carrying on as 
before. The British and the French have not 
shifted to require their ships to pay into Scva nor 
have we. And we are trying to work out a com- 
mon procedure in that matter, but, so far, the pay- 
ments are being made by the three countries, and, 
indeed, by other countries, precisely as they were 
made before. 

Now the practical result of that is that about 
half of the dues are being paid in effective cur- 
rency to the Egyptian authorities at the canal 
itself, and about half are being paid into accounts 
abroad in the name of the old Suez Canal Com- 
pany. 


Israeli Shipping 

Q. Mr. Secretary, among the six principles 
agreed upon by Egypt and the Western powers and 
approved by the Security Council was the prin- 
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| Documentary Publication 
| on Suez Problem 


The Department on October 20 released a docu- 
mentary publication entitled The Suez Canal Prob- 
lem, July 26-September 22, 1956. The volume in- 
cludes the texts of agreements and treaties of the 
past century which have a particularly important 
bearing on the present status of the Suez Canal, 
together with key documents on the purported na- | 
tionalization of the Universal Suez Maritime Canal 
Company by the Egyptian Government on July 26; 
all the substantive statements of the 22-Power Lon- 
don Conference; published papers of the Five- 
Power Suez Committee and of the Second London 
Conference; and significant public statements by 
President Eisenhower and _ Secretary Dulles 
throughout the period from the “nationalization” 
to the action at London to establish a Suez Canal 
Users Association. 

The Suez Canal Problem (Department of State 
publication 6392) is for sale by the Superintendent 
of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C., for $1.25. 








ciple of free passage without any discrimination. 
Did the Western powers seek and did they receive 
any assurances from Egypt that this principle 
would be respected concerning the Israeli shipping 
through the canal? 


A. We received no such explicit assurances 
from Egypt. It was generally understood that 
the principle did cover all shipping, including that 
of Israel. I see that it is reported in the papers 
this morning that Mr. Mikoyan,‘ at least on behalf 
of the Soviet Union, has expressed that was his 
understanding of the resolution, as it was ours. 
But we did not seek and receive any explicit as- 
surances of Egypt in that respect. But we do 
believe that it in effect constituted a reaffirmation 
by the Security Council of the 1951 decision.® 

QY. Mr. Secretary, dispatches this morning re- 
port that Syria is moving heavy equipment into 
Jordan. Do we have any way of knowing whether 
this is Soviet equipment that the Syrians are 
moving into Jordan? 


A. I don’t think that we do. It could be Soviet 
equipment; I think equally it could be British or 
French equipment which had been delivered to 
Syria at a considerably earlier stage. 

‘Anastas I. Mikoyan, Soviet First Deputy Chairman, 
U.S.S.R. Council of Ministers. 


* BULLETIN of Sept. 17, 1951, p. 479. 
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Q. Are we at all disturbed by this Syrian move, 
sir? 


A. Well, we can’t, of course, complain over the 
fact that countries which have mutual security 
pacts help each other in terms of equipment and 
so forth, because we do the same ourselves with 
the countries with whom we have security pacts. 
A good deal depends upon what the real purposes 
and intent are. If it is purely defensive, then we 
cannot complain because we ourselves have said— 
I have made that clear in answer to an earlier 
question—that, if there were an aggression, we 
ourselves would assist the victims of aggression. 
Of course, the trouble is that aggression is not 
always easy to define and arms that are given in 
advance for defensive purposes may perhaps be 
used for other purposes. So we don’t feel really 
in a position to judge whether that is a justifiable 
and helpful move or whether it has dangerous 
implications. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, are Syrian troops going with 
the equipment? 


A. Not so far as we know. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, there is a report out of Mos- 
cow that the Soviets will not veto a new Japanese 
request for admission to the United Nations. 
Does the United States have any plans this year 
to again sponsor Japanese admission to the United 
Nations? 


A. We have continuously supported and con- 
tinue to support and will go on supporting the 
admission of Japan to the United Nations. I 
don’t know from the technical standpoint whether 
the proposal in the Security Council would be 
made by the United States or by certain countries 
jointly. That I am just not familiar with. But 
you can be sure that anything feasible that we can 
do to promote that we shall do. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, what stand does the United 
States take regarding the recent reprisal raids of 
Israeli forces against Jordan? 


A. We believe that it indicates a deterioration 
of the situation and a failure of the efforts which 
were launched by the Secretary-General earlier 
this year. I think he has the same feeling. We 
greatly regret the fact that these rather large- 
scale operations are going on, and we believe that 
they are not consistent, really, with what Mr. 
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Hammarskjold felt were the assurances he ob- 
tained earlier this year. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, on the Users Association, 
when do you expect it will be set up as a going op- 
eration? Is it a matter of days or weeks? 


A. Well, I would hate to put an actual date on 
it. A good deal has already been done. They 
have created their executive committee, they have 
made provision for opening a bank account, they 
are in contact with various persons, one of whom 
they hope will be available to act as administra- 
tor of the operation, and, considering the fact that 
15 countries are involved and the fact that the 
matter was not pressed during the Security Coun- 
cil proceedings, I think good progress has been 
made. 

As I say, there are very considerable complica- 
tions in working out this question of dues, not 
merely in terms of what are the policies of the 
member nations and what would, for example, be 
the “appropriate share,” which I think were Sir 
Anthony Eden’s words, that should go to Egypt. 
That is a delicate and difficult subject. But also 
you have the problem of relations with the old 
Suez Canal Company and the fact that there might 
in some cases be a risk of double liability. That 
involves a very compli¢ated legal problem, and 
the working out of these things does necessarily 
involve painstaking procedures. It calls for an 
agreement among a number of countries which 
have somewhat different viewpoints perhaps, and 
therefore I would not want to put an exact date 
on it. But I do believe that fairly rapid progress 
will be made now that the Foreign Ministers, par- 
ticularly of Great Britain and France, have con- 
cluded their work at the Security Council and 
have gone home. I think that they will concen- 
trate on the matter perhaps over the next few 
days and I hope will make further and perhaps 
definitive progress in this respect. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, do these comments of yours 
on the Users Association mean that the United 
States does not accept the decision or the judgment 
of the Council on the point—that part was vetoed 
and failed to pass the Council? 


A. Iam not quite sure that I understand your 
question. The vetoed portion of the United King- 
dom-—French resolution called upon Egypt to co- 
operate with the Users Association. We still 
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hope, and have no ground to abandon the hope, 
that there will still be that cooperation, and de- 
spite the fact that the resolution was vetoed we 
believe that it outlines the correct procedure and 
we intend to proceed along those lines. 


Q. Didn’t Dr. Fawzi ® say if he were a member 
of the Council that he would vote against it? 


A. I don’t think he singled out that particular 
paragraph to vote against. He said he would 
vote against the second portion of the resolution 
asa whole. He perhaps indicated that he didn’t 
like that particular feature of it, but, on the other 
hand, there were indications, perhaps not for- 
mally given, which led us to believe it is not beyond 
the realm of possibility that there could be de- 
veloped practical cooperation with the Users As- 
sociation. 


“Insulating the Canal From Politics’’ 


Q. Mr. Secretary, in the statement you read you 
used the phrase from the six great principles about 
“insulating the canal from the politics of any na- 
tion,” which I believe is the phrase you originated 
at the London conference earlier. Could you tell 
us now what you believe that to encompass, what 
is the meaning of that phrase in practical terms? 


A. Well, I believe that there should be a prac- 
tical operating arrangement of the canal which 
insures, insofar as any such insurance is possible, 
that there could not be an effort by any nation— 
and Egypt is perhaps the most likely nation at the 
moment—to use the canal for political purposes. 
Now every nation—and Egypt is no exception— 
has policies which from time to time make it want 
to favor some country or perhaps to put pressure 
to bear upon some country. Now the essential 
thing is that the canal should not be an instrument 
of that kind of policy. 

Now, as far as any open intervention with the 
operation of the canal is concerned, of course, we 
can never stop, as long as the canal goes through 
Egyptian territory, as it does, the fact that Egypt 
could by the use of force prevent certain vessels 
from going through the canal. But that overt 
action would be so in defiance of the treaty of 
1888, so apparent to all the world, that there are 
very considerable sanctions, moral and perhaps 
practical sanctions, United Nations sanctions, 
against that kind of overt violation. 





*Mahmud Fawzi, Egyptian Foreign Minister. 
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Now, the problem, as we see it and as I described 
it in London and elsewhere, is the danger of what 
I call covert violations. That word “covert” is 
used, you will notice, in the six principles, the 
danger that in various ways the ships of certain 
countries, let us say, against which Egypt wants 
to exert pressure may fail to get pilots in time, 
might get unqualified pilots, might be put at the 
end of the traffic line that goes through the canal. 
Now I think that there should be sufficient partici- 
pation, such a close contact with the practical, 
day-by-day operations of the canal, that nothing 
of that sort could go on without being promptly 
detected and brought to light. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, I don’t want to press this 
beyond a reasonable point at this time, but do you 
see now whether this kind of guaranty or this kind 
of insulation from political pressure could be 
achieved by a supervisory board of some sort as 
well as by an operational board? 

A. Well, words have so many different mean- 
ings that it is awfully hard to express our ideas in 
words without danger of misinterpretation. The 
word “supervisory” is a word which has a whole 
gamut of meaning. If you were actually super- 
vising an operation you may be right there on that 
spot watching it and, indeed, directing it. So that 
I do not attach any magic to the word “super- 
vision” as against other words that have been used, 
like “participation” and so forth. I think the 
practical problem is to have enough of an inter- 
national contact with the day-to-day workings of 
the canal so that there could not go on the type 
of covert preferences or discriminations to which 
I refer. 

Now, as I have said many times, while we put 
forward in London in August in the U.S. proposal 
one idea of how to accomplish that by something 
we called a Suez Canal Board, we also made clear 
at that time, and have made amply clear since 
then, and I made it clear again last week at New 
York, that we do not think that that is the only 
way in which you can accomplish those results. 
One can think of a score or more of practical 
methods which would accomplish the same result. 
I think the practical goal is quite clear, and I have 
tried to express it, namely, that while we have, I 
think, adequate sanctions against what might be 
called overt interference, there needs to be also 
some way to detect and prevent at its incipiency 
covert preferences or discriminations. I believe 
that there are many ways in which that could be 
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found, and I believe that ways of that sort are 
being explored and, I would say, hopefully ex- 
plored in the talks that went on in New York. A 


good deal went on in New York which never was 
finalized and which was tentative and exploratory, 
but which was, nonetheless, encouraging. 


Correspondence Between President Eisenhower and 
Soviet Premier Bulganin Concerning Nuclear Tests 


White House press release dated October 21 


THE PRESIDENT TO PREMIER BULGANIN 
Ocroser 21, 1956 


Dear Mr. Cuarrman: I have the letter which 
your Embassy handed me through Secretary 
Dulles on October nineteenth. I regret to find 
that this letter departs from accepted interna- 
tional practice in a number of respects. 

First, the sending of your note in the midst of a 
national election campaign of which you take 
cognizance, expressing your support of the opin- 
ions of “certain prominent public figures in the 
United States” constitutes an interference by a 
foreign nation in our internal affairs of a kind 
which, if indulged in by an Ambassador, would 
lead to his being declared persona non grata in 
accordance with long-established custom. 

Second, having delivered a lengthy communi- 
cation in the Russian language, you have published 
it before it could be carefully translated and de- 
livered tome. Because of this, and of the necessity 
of placing the facts accurately before the public, 
I am compelled to release this reply immediately. 

Third, your statement with respect to the Secre- 
tary of State is not only unwarranted, but is per- 
sonally offensive to me. 

Fourth, you seem to impugn my own sincerity. 

However, I am not instructing the Department 
of State to return your letter to your Embassy. 
That is not because I am tolerant of these de- 
partures from accepted international practice, but 
because I still entertain the hope that direct com- 
munications between us may serve the cause of 
peace, 

You and I have exchanged a number of letters 
since our meeting in Geneva on the reduction of 
armaments and related matters in our effort to 
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make progress toward the goal of peace.’ I hope 
that that practice may be resumed in accordance 
with accepted standards. 

The United States has for a long time been in- 
tensively examining, evaluating and planning de- 
pendable means of stopping the arms race and 
reducing and controlling armaments. These ex- 
plorations include the constant examination and 
evaluation of nuclear tests. To be effective, and 
not simply a mirage, all these plans require sys- 
tems of inspection and control, both of which your 
Government has steadfastly refused to accept. 
Even my “Open Skies” proposal of mutual aerial 
inspection, suggested as a first step, you rejected. 

However, though disappointed, we are not dis- 
couraged. We will continue unrelenting in our 
efforts to attain these goals. We will close no 
doors which might open a secure way to serve 
humanity. 

We shall entertain and seriously evaluate all 
proposals from any source which seem to have 
merit, and we shall constantly seek for ourselves 
formulations which might dependably remove the 
atomic menace. 

Sincerely, 
Dwicur D. KisennoweEr 


PREMIER BULGANIN TO THE PRESIDENT 


THE KREMLIN, 
Moscow, 
October 17, 1956. 


Dear Mr. Presipent: In this letter I should like to 
broach a subject to which—for readily understandable 
reasons—a great deal of attention is being paid, especially 
recently, in the United States of America and elsewhere. 


*For texts, see BULLETIN of Oct. 24, 1955, p. 643; Mar. 


26, 1956, p. 514; and Aug. 20, 1956, p. 299. 
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I have in mind the question of atomic weapons, and in 
particular the testing of this weapon. 

We have more than once had the opportunity to ex- 
change views on this subject, both during my personal 
meeting with you in Geneva last year as well as in the 
subsequent correspondence. However, since it has not 
as yet been possible to reach agreement on the question 
of atomic weapons, it would be desirable to try again to 
evaluate the existing possibilities for progress toward 
reaching agreement on the prohibition of atomic weapons. 

It is precisely for this reason that I am addressing this 
letter to you. 

We realize, of course, that an election campaign is being 
conducted in the United States in the course of which 
the discussion of various questions of international sig- 
nificance, among them the question of disarmament, ac- 
quires the form of a polemic. However, we cannot fail to 
note the fact that in a number of cases, in speeches by 
persons in an official capacity, there has been obvious 
distortion of the policy of the Soviet Union concerning the 
above-mentioned questions. Unfortunately, this applies 
particularly to the statements by Mr. Dulles, who does not 
hesitate to make direct attacks against the Soviet Union 
and its peace-loving foreign policy. 

I have already had the opportunity to call your atten- 
tion to the importance which is attached by the Soviet 
Government to the problem of disarmament and to the 
search for ways of achieving agreement on this problem. 
Therefore you will understand our desire to have complete 
clarity, in considering the problem of disarmament, as to 
the positions taken by our Governments concerning the 
problem of disarmament, and in particular the atomic 
question. 

I think, Mr. President, that you will agree that the 
problem of atomic weapons remains one of the most urgent 
international problems. 

I need not speak at length of the fact that the Soviet 
Government has been and is in favor of an unconditional 
prohibition of atomic weapons, inasmuch as the present 
situation, with its ever-increasing race in the production 
of these weapons, is inconsistent with the aim of further 
easing international tension and freeing nations from 
the fear of atomic war. It is well known that, even in 
the United States of America, there is increasing anxiety 
as to the possible consequences of the present race in 
atomic armaments. 

I can only express regret at the fact that the United 
States Government still does not consider it possible to 
cooperate in the efforts of many other nations, efforts 
Which are directed toward the prohibition of atomic 
Weapons and toward the conclusion of a pertinent inter- 
national agreement to this end. But let us assume that 
for a certain period of time no agreement on the prohi- 
bition of atomic weapons will be achieved. Does this 
mean that no effort should be undertaken to find various 
partial solutions for this question, solutions which would 
facilitate future agreement on total exclusion of atomic 
Weapons from the national armament, with the provision 
that atomic energy should be used only for peaceful pur- 
think that 
and their results depend to a great extent on the posi- 
tion of the United States and the USSR. 


Poses? = I such efforts should be continued, 
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Until the necessary agreement on the prohibition of 
atomic weapons is attained, it would, in our opinion, be 
desirable to reach agreement at this time on at least the 
first step toward the solution of the problem of atomic 
weapons—the prohibition of testing atomic and hydrogen 
weapons, as proposed in my message to you of Septem- 
ber 11, 1956.’ 

I think you will also agree that, in the event that an 
agreement is reached on this question, no serious problem 
will arise in connection with the supervision of the imple- 
mentation of such an agreement, since any explosion of an 
atomic or hydrogen bomb cannot, in the present state of 
scientific knowledge, be produced without being recorded 
in other countries. Would not the best guarantee against 
the violation of such an agreement be the mere fact that 
secret testing of nuclear weapons is impossible and that 
consequently a government undertaking the solemn obli- 
gation to stop making tests could not violate it without 
exposing itself to the entire world as the violator of an 
international agreement? 

We fully share the opinion recently expressed by cer- 
tain prominent public figures in the United States con- 
cerning the necessity and the possibility of concluding 
an agreement on the matter of prohibiting atomic weapon 
tests and concerning the positive influence which this 
would have on the entire international situation. 

I cannot conceal a certain degree of surprise on my part, 
Mr. President, concerning the doubts expressed by you as 
to whether the Soviet Union is really willing to discon- 
tinue testing its atomic and hydrogen weapons. There is 
decidedly no basis for such doubts. I must say the same 
thing regarding your statement that discontinuance of 
testing the atomic weapon by the United States would be 
“a unilateral American act.” Such a step on the part of 
the United States cannot in any way be unilateral, since 
the Soviet Union itself proposes that coordinated action be 
undertaken by the nations, with Soviet participation. 

We have also noted your statement to the effect that the 
question of prohibiting the testing of atomic weapons can 
be decided only by concluding an agreement on the pro- 
gram of disarmament as a whole. It would, of course, 
be well if such an agreement on disarmament could be 
reached in the very near future. But it is a well-known 
fact that such an agreement is not within sight at present. 
This is attested by the fact that the United States, as 
well as certain other participants in negotiations on dis- 
armament, renounces its own proposals as soon as the 
Soviet Union accepts these proposals. This was the very 
thing that happened, for example, with the proposals con- 
cerning the question of establishing a limit on the size of 
the armed forces of the five great powers. 

Since this is the situation, it is our deep conviction that 
the solution of the problem of testing atomic weapons 
should not be made contingent on an agreement concern- 
ing the problem of disarmament as a whole. 

As far as the Soviet Government is concerned, it is pre- 
pared to conclude an agreement with the United States 
of America immediately for discontinuing atomic weapon 


tests. We proceed, of course, on the basis of the assump- 





*Not printed here. For text, see White House press 


release dated Sept. 14. 
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tion that other states having the atomic weapon at their 
disposal will likewise adhere to such an agreement. 

It goes without saying that the Soviet Government will, 
as always, continue to contribute toward the achievement 
of an agreement on other problems of disarmament, not to 
mention the fact that it has, as you know, recently under- 
taken a unilateral reduction of its armed forces by 
1,840,000 men without waiting for such an agreement. 

I shall be grateful, Mr. President, for whatever con- 
siderations you may consider it possible to express in 
connection with the foregoing. 

With sincere respect, 
N. BULGANIN 


Reports of Unrest in Poland 


Statement by President Eisenhower 
White House (Denver, Colo.) press release dated October 20 


Numerous reports have been emanating from 
Poland which indicate ferment and unrest. These 
are accompanied by stories of Soviet troop move- 
ments. I am closely in touch with Secretary 
Dulles in an effort to ascertain the facts. 

Naturally, all friends of the Polish people 
recognize and sympathize with their traditional 
yearning for liberty and independence. 


President’s Determination 
Concerning Aid to Yugoslavia 


White House press release dated October 16 

The President on October 16 sent the following 
findings and report to the Congress, as required 
by section 143 of the Mutual Security Act of 1954, 
as amended. The President's findings and report 
were contained in identical letters to the President 
of the Senate and the Speaker of the House of 


Representatives. 


Dear Mr. Presipent (Dear Mr. Speaker): 
Section 143 of the Mutual Security Act of 1954, 
as amended, provides for a suspension of assist- 
ance to Yugoslavia as therein specified unless I 
find and report to the Congress with my reasons 
therefor: “(1) that there has been no change in the 
Yugoslavian policies on the basis of which assist- 
ance under this Act has been furnished to Yugo- 
slavia in the past, and that Yugoslavia is inde- 
pendent of contro] by the Soviet Union, (2) that 
Yugoslavia is not participating in any policy or 
the the 
world, and (3) that it is in the interest of the na- 


program for Communist conquest of 
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tional security of the United States to continue 
the furnishing of assistance to Yugoslavia under 
this Act.” 

After careful study and examination of all the 
relevant facts available to me, I hereby find and 
report to the Congress affirmatively with respect 
to the three matters above mentioned. 4 

My reasons therefor are the following: 

1. The policy of assisting Yugoslavia was begun 
by this Government in 1949. That policy was not 
based upon approval of, or affinity with, the in- 
ternal policies of the Government of Yugoslavia, 
It was undertaken because, despite such internal 
policies, it was then deemed in the interests of 
the United States to support the independence of 
Yugoslavia against a major effort by the Soviet 
Union to dominate that country. The balance of 
available evidence leads me to find that Yugoslavia 
remains independent of control by the Soviet 
Union and desires to continue to be independent; 
that it is still subject to efforts by the Soviet 
Union to compromise that independence; and that 
some assistance from the United States continues 
to be required and is desired by the Government 
of Yugoslavia to assure the maintenance of its 
independence. 

I am aware of the fact that the designs of the 
Soviet Union against Yugoslavia are more subtle 
than heretofore, and that perhaps those designs 
are not adequately appreciated, or defended 
against, by Yugoslavia. Nevertheless, there re- 
main the basic factors, i. e., the independence of 
Yugoslavia; the dedication of Yugoslavia to its 
independence; and the Soviet endangering of that 
independence. 

2. My finding that Yugoslavia is not partici- 
pating in any policy or program for Communist 
conquest of the world is based upon the fact that 
the ideology and doctrine of the Yugoslav Com- 
munist Party appear to adhere to the concept that 
each nation should determine for itself which kind 
of a society it wishes and that there should be no 
interference by one nation in the internal affairs 
of another. 

3. My reason for finding that it is in the interests 
of the national security of the United States to 
continue to furnish at least limited assistance to 
Yugoslavia is that otherwise, in my opinion, there 
isa danger that Yugoslavia will be unable to main- 
tain its independence. I believe, moreover, that 
the United States policies inaugurated in 1949 to 
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enable Yugoslavia to maintain its independence 


remain valid. —~ 


This determination on my part meets the 
statutory requirement in Section 143 regarding 
the utilization of the public funds allotted to 
Yugoslavia under the Mutual Security Act of 
1954, as amended, and under prior mutual security 
legislation. Its primary immediate effect will be 
to clear the way for conversations with appro- 
priate Yugoslav officials to examine the various 
possibilities for bilateral cooperation in the eco- 
nomic field thus made feasible under our laws. 
In the military field, the various departments of 
the government have, since the enactment of Sec- 
tion 143 in July of this year, at my direction, fol- 
lowed a policy of permitting only small, routine 
and long-planned deliveries of equipment. I 
intend that this attitude, which implies the non- 
delivery of jet planes and other items of heavy 
equipment, shall be maintained until the situation 
can be more accurately appraised during the days 
tocome. I believe, however, that economic aid for 
the people of Yugoslavia, primarily in the form of 
foodstuffs, may now prudently and wisely be pro- 
ceeded with. 

In any case, I shall not consider that my action 
herewith definitely settles the various questions 
pertaining to United States-Yugoslav relations. 
These problems will, on the contrary, remain under 
my constant review, and I have, in addition, 
directed that those officers who conduct our day- 
to-day relations with Yugoslavia vigilantly apply 
the very helpful criteria established by the Con- 
gress in Section 143 to ensure that the decision 
which I have now made remains justified in future 
circumstances. I have made it clear, furthermore, 
that my determination is not, even in economic 
matters, to be taken as a continuing directive 
necessitating the obligation or expenditure of the 
funds available for Yugoslavia, regardless of cir- 
cumstances, but is one which restores discretion in 
this area to me and my subordinates to take such 
actions as accord with the applicable national 
policy relating to Yugoslavia and serve the 
national interest. Such an approach will, T am 
sure, serve the foreign policy interests of our 
country and, at the same time, afford adequate pro- 
tection against the unwise expenditure of public 
funds. 

Sincerely, 
Dwiaur D, Eisennowrr 


October 29, 1956 


Visit of Election Observers 
From U.S.S.R. and Rumania 


Press release 548 dated October 20 


The Department of State announced on Sep- 
tember 28' that invitations had been extended to 
the Governments of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Hungary, and 

tumania to send representatives to the United 
States to view at first hand the free electoral 
processes in this country. The U.S.S.R. and 
Rumania have informed the United States that 
they will send observers in reply to this invita- 
tion.2 The Governments of Poland, Czechoslo- 
vakia, and Hungary have declined. 

Arrangements have been completed for the first 
half of the itinerary of the U.S.S.R. observers. 
The second half of the itinerary is to be arranged 
after the observers have arrived in Washington 
to correspond with the request of the visitors and 
as the developments of the political campaign in- 
dicate. 

The U.S.S.R. has informed the Government of 
the United States that its observers will be L. N. 
Solovev, Deputy of the Supreme Soviet: V. L. 
Kudryavtsev, journalist and member of the edi- 
torial board of /zvestia; and M. I. Rubinshtein, 
Doctor of Economic Sciences of the Academy of 
Sciences of the U.S.S.R. The Department of 
State has made arrangements with the Govern- 
mental Affairs Institute to handle the details of the 
visiis. Richard M. Scammon of the Institute and 
an interpreter will travel with the U.S.S.R. ob- 
servers during-their stay in the United States. 

The U.S.S.R. observers will arrive at Idlewild, 
New York, on October 22 and will continue to 
Washington the same day. The party 
Washington October 22 and 23. While in Wash- 
will receive a briefing at the 

Affairs Institute on American 
politics and elections. They will also visit the 
Republican National Headquarters, the Demo- 
eratic National Committee, the Volunteers for 
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Governmental 
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Stevenson-Kefauver Headquarters, and the Citi- 
zens for Eisenhower local office. 
On October 23 the party will leave for Louis- 


ville, Ky., and will stay there until October 25. 


During their visit in Kentucky, at the request of 
‘BULLETIN of Oct. 8, 1956, p. 550 

* Bor text of Soviet reply, see i0id., Oct. 15, 1956, p. 982. 
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the Department of State, Mark Ethridge, vice 
president and publisher of the Louisville Courier- 
Journal, will arrange for them to witness the de- 
velopments in the campaign in that State. 

On October 25 the party will return to New 
York, where they will hear President Eisenhower’s 
speech at Madison Square Garden. On October 26 
the party will leave for Los Angeles, Calif. 

While in Los Angeles, at the request of the 
Department of State, the Los Angeles Council on 
World Affairs, of which Walter Coombs is Execu- 
tive Director, will arrange for the party to witness 
campaign developments in the area. On October 
27 the party will hear the speech of the Demo- 
cratic candidate for President, Adlai Stevenson, 
at Gilmore Field. 

The further itinerary for the visit of the 
U.S.S.R. observers and the itinerary of the 
tumanian observers will be issued later. 


Journalists From NATO Countries 
To Observe U.S. Elections 


The Department of State announced on October 
15 (press release 539) that a group of 12 journalists 
from 7 member nations of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization—Denmark, France, Federal 
Republic of Germany, Greece, Italy, the Nether- 
lands, and Norway—arrived in New York on 
October 14 to spend a month in the United States 
devoted primarily to studying the American politi- 
cal scene. They have been invited to visit this 
country under the International Educational Ex- 
change Program of the Department of State. The 
visiting newspapermen will observe party organi- 
zation methods, campaign procedures, and 
election-day practices. They will also be given 
opportunities to study recent developments in the 
industrial, agricultural, and military fields. The 
Governmental Affairs Institute is cooperating 
with the Department in planning their itinerary 
and arranging their activities. 

The group arrived in Washington on October 15. 
Their time in the Capital will be spent in discus- 
sions with officers of the Departments of State and 
Defense, attendance at press conferences, and ex- 
changes of views with officials at both the Re- 
publican and Democratic National Committee 
Headquarters. A reception will be given in their 
honor by Deputy Under Secretary Robert Murphy. 

The journalists will leave for Norfolk, Va., on 
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October 18 to visit Sactanr [Supreme Allied 
Commander Atlantic] Headquarters, where they 
will have an opportunity to observe various as- 
pects of the Nato base’s facilities and unique train. 
ing program. From Norfolk they will go to Los 
Angeles, Calif., where they will stay 3 days. Plans 
have been made for them to visit aircraft factories, 
industrial plants, the University of California at 
Los Angeles, and Hollywood. 

The itinerary includes several days in Portland, 
Oreg. There the World Affairs Council in co- 
operation with both major political parties has 
planned activities for the group, including oppor- 
tunities to hear campaign speeches by candidates 
and, through side trips, to observe life in small 
American communities and on farms. 

The visitors will leave Portland on November 3 
for St. Louis, Mo., where they will stay until 
November 7. On election day they will visit the 
headquarters of the two parties in addition to 
several polling places and in the evening will visit 
the newsroom of one of the leading St. Louis dailies 
to watch the tabulation boards and television sets 
as the returns are reported. 

Returning to New York on November 7, the 
group will visit the headquarters of the National 
Association of Manufacturers, offices of labor or- 
ganizations, the New York 7%mes, and the United 
Nations. Visits to some of the city’s housing 
projects are also planned. The journalists will 
leave for their homelands on November 13. 


Construction of Nuclear-Powered 
Merchant Vessel 


White House press release dated October 15 
Statement by President Eisenhower 

I have today directed the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission and the Department of Commerce to 
proceed as rapidly as possible with the design and 
construction of the first nuclear-powered mer- 
chant ship, in accordance with provisions of 
Public Law 848 [84th Congress]. 

This is a project in which I long have had a deep 
interest. When J advanced the idea of a nuclear- 
powered merchant vessel in April of 1955, I stated 
that the ship “will demonstrate to people every- 
where this peacetime use of atomic energy, 
harnessed for the improvement of human living.” 

We have had a nuclear-powered warship since 
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the launching of the submarine Vautzlus in Janu- 
ary 1954. Merchant ship propulsion, however, is 
as yet unrealized—although it is one of the most 
promising applications of nuclear energy. Atomic 
merchant ships will be able to operate on longer 
runs at higher sustained speeds. They will be able 
to carry more cargo on long voyages than conven- 
tional ships because of the saving in fuel space. 
They will need less time in port, since they will 
operate for long periods without refueling. 

This new vessel will be a floating laboratory, 
providing indispensable information for the fur- 
ther application of atomic energy in the field of 
ocean transportation. The reactor itself will be 
a definite step forward in nuclear propulsion. I 
am confident that the ship will be the forerunner 
of atomic merchant and passenger fleets which one 
day will unite the nations of the world in peaceful 
trade. 

I should like to emphasize that the ship’s reactor 
design will not be secret. The reactor will be built 
on an unclassified basis. It will be possible for 
engineers not only of our own country but of other 
nations to view the nuclear power plant and see at 
first hand this demonstration of the great promise 
of atomic energy for human betterment. 

Attached to this statement is a letter from the 
Secretary of Commerce and the Chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Commission which contains a 
description of the ship. 

The Atomic Energy Commission will furnish 
the reactor and be responsible for its installation. 
The Maritime Administration, Department of 
Commerce, will be responsible for the design and 
construction of the ship. 


Letter From Secretary of Commerce Weeks and AEC 
Chairman Strauss, October 15 

Dear Mr. Presipent: Responsive to your let- 
ters of July 30, 1956, we are gratified to be able 
to report to you that meetings between the Mari- 
time Administration, Department of Commerce, 
and the Atomic Energy Commission have taken 
place and agreement in principle has been 
reached on the characteristics of a nuclear 
powered merchant ship as provided in H.R. 6243, 
an Act to amend Title VII of the Merchant Ma- 
rine Act of 1936 [ Public Law 848]. 

The agreement provides that the Atomic En- 





* Not printed here. 
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ergy Commission wil] furnish and be responsible 
for the installation of a 20,000 horsepower pres- 
surized water reactor of advanced design. The 
Maritime Administration will provide and be 
responsible for the design and construction of a 
combination passenger-cargo ship of approxi- 
mately 100 passengers and 12,000 cargo dead- 
weight ton capacity having a service speed of 21 
knots. The ship will be approximately 595 feet 
in length, 78 feet in beam, and will draw about 30 
feet of water. 

The time of delivery of the vessel depends on 
the time necessary for completion of the power 
plant, which is now estimated at 39 months from 
the time of a contractual commitment although 
efforts are continuing to reduce this time. In 
order that all work may proceed with greatest 
dispatch, and, further, in order that there will 
be centralized responsibility, the entire project 
will be under the management of a single project 
manager chosen jointly by the Maritime Admin- 
istration and the Atomic Energy Commission. 


Shipping Liaison Committee 
Press release 547 dated October 19 

The Department of State announced on October 
19 the formation of a Shipping Liaison Committee 
to afford ready means for interchange of informa- 
tion between the Department and U.S. shipping 
interests concerning the use of the Suez Canal by 
vessels of U.S. ownership. 

The committee will be composed of appropriate 
officials of the Department of State, of the Mari- 
time Administration, and of those segments of the 
steamship industry normally using the Suez Canal. 
Chairman of the committee will be Thorsten V. 
Kalijarvi, Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for 
Economic Affairs. 

This committee is intended to afford opportunity 
to the shipping industry to present its views re- 
garding Suez directly to the appropriate officers 
of the Department and permit the Department to 
keep the industry as fully informed as practicable 
on developments in the problem. To this end it is 
expected that invitations to serve on the committee 
will be extended to individuals representing the 
following three segments of the U.S. shipping 
industry regularly using Suez: (1) dry-cargo liner 
companies, (2) the occasional tramp steamers, and 


(3) the tanker fleets. 
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Berlin, Symbol of Free-World Determination 


Following are translations of two addresses 
made in German by Deputy Under Secretary 
Murphy at Berlin, the first at the cornerstone- 
laying ceremonies for the new Conference Hall on 
October 3 and the second before the Ernst Reuter 
Gesellschaft at the Free University on October 4, 
together with a series of messages read at the Con- 
ference Hall ceremonies. 


CONFERENCE HALL ADDRESS, OCTOBER 3 


There are times and occasions when a symbolic 
act is clothed with importance and stands out in 
the perspective of history. The occasion for 
which we are gathered here today, in the laying 
of the cornerstone for this Conference Hall, is one 
of those moments.’ It will be remembered long 
after we, perhaps, have been forgotten. 

Today in Free Berlin we are laying the corner- 
stone for a splendid building in the construction 
of which the citizens of Berlin and my countrymen 
have jointly participated. I should like to pay 
special thanks to Mr. Hugh Stubbins, the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects, and their German as- 
sociates for the design of this impressive modern 
building which is a symbol of cooperation between 
our peoples and of ou hopes for the future. 

Consider the significance of these three build- 
ings—the Memorial Library, the Free University, 
and now the Conference Hall—built as they are 
in this great city only part of which is free, an 
island of Western civilization, surrounded on all 
sides by a tyranny that denies freedom of thought 
or expression or action to millions of human 
beings. ‘That the people of the United States and 
the people of Berlin have worked together to build 
a Free University, a public library, and a Confer- 
ence Ha) is characteristic of values that they have 


* For background, see BuLLEeTIN of Jan. 2, 1956, p. 15, 
and Oct. 8, 1956, p. 550. 
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shared in the past, which they cherish today, and 
which they are determined to maintain in the fu- 
ture. Freedom of thought, freedom of religion, 
and freedom of assembly are cornerstones not 
only of these buildings but also of the principles 
on which our respective societies are based. 

The whole world knows of the “spirit of Berlin,” 
the determination to remain free in the face of 
relentless pressures and subtle forces working to 
destroy that liberty. You and we know how the 
strength that has kept us free has sprung from our 
heritage, from the fight, from the determination, 
from the sacrifices that were made by our fore- 
bears because they prized liberty and because they 
valued the dignity of man. 


German Devotion to Education 


It was in 1809 that some scholars driven from 
Halle because of its incorporation into the King- 
dom of Westphalia came to Berlin to seek the 
opportunity to establish a university. Wilhelm 
von Humboldt gave them assistance and encour- 
agement, and one of the great universities of the 
modern world came to birth. A patriotic German 
woman wrote at the time that the “new university 
has been conceived in the midst of defeat, 
wretchedness, and terror.” Somehow, even after 
the exhaustions of defeat, and in the face of crush- 
ing exactions, the government of the day found 
means to endow the new university. Soon the 
youth of Germany were flocking to Berlin to listen 
to the voices of courage and wisdom that were 
heard there. 

It was in 1809 that Fichte, speaking in the city 
overwhelmed by the troubles of the period, said: 
“The struggle of arms is over; we must begin that 
Yertainly 
that was one of the symbolic moments of history, 


of principles, manner, and character.” 
like the one in which I have confidence we are 
participating today. The greatness to which the 


university grew and the quality of the intellectual 
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life that centered in Berlin for the ensuing 100 
years need no attestation. The scholarly life and 
the teaching of men like Wilhelm von Humboldt, 
Fichte, Leopold von Ranke, Helmholtz, Mommsen, 
and many others left its mark throughout the 
civilized world. 

This devotion to education and learning was not 
confined to a great university. It was the vital 
force that ran through German society. It could 
not have existed without the dedication of an en- 
tire people. If the Volksschulen and the German 
schoolmaster had not been possessed of this dedi- 
cation, there could not have been the rebirth on 
the ashes of war of the great Germany of the 19th 
century. 

This building which we are dedicating today 
represents in many ways the spirit of Berlin. 
Dark as the future seemed in 1806, the problems 
which had to be faced of course were not of the 
magnitude nor the brutality of the ones that you 
have overcome in the last 11 years. The small 
Berlin of that day, a city of just over 100,000 
population, also was an island surrounded by hos- 
tile forces, but it did not face the appalling prob- 
lems of the great city of over 4,000,000 people 
which was shattered in the last war. The physical 
destruction of a great industrial and transporta- 
tion center such as modern Berlin and the con- 
tinuous occupation of part of a city for over 11 
years by a tyrannous force, the barriers thrown 
up to prevent its access not only to the sources of 
its industrial strength but even to the neighboring 
truck farms that supply it with produce repre- 
sented problems of a magnitude and scale with 
which no people have previously had to deal. 

The story of the people of Berlin’s fight to pre- 
serve their city and their identity in the 11 years 
since the end of the war is known wherever men 
prize freedom and independence. The year 1945 
found this great metropolitan city so badly dam- 
aged that many thought it could never be rebuilt. 
It was the people of Berlin, their fierce desire to be 
free, their determination to retain their identity 
that made it possible. In Berlin in 1945 the net- 
work of facilities necessary to a modern city had 
been destroyed or were out of use; its transporta- 
tion system, its power plants, its water supply had 
been devastated. With nothing but their hands 
and stout hearts and their courageous determina- 
tion, the people of Berlin grimly and immediately 
began the vast work of reconstruction. 
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And then came the blockade of 1948 and 1949. 
It was in those 11 months that a solid unity was 
forged between the peoples of Berlin and the 
United States. We in the free world came to know 
that a battlefront vital to our own well-being was 
the one that was being contested in this be- 
leaguered city, exposed to this cruel test after all 
its wartime suffering. The people of the free 
world and people of Berlin knew that we shared 
a common cause, a battle to keep alive the civiliza- 
tion that we cherished. 

Again, on June 17, 1953, we had a reaffirmation 
of the identity of spirit and strength that is shared 
by those of us who have had this greatest of privi- 
leges of freedom. On that day, cut off from aid 
and assistance, the spirit of a people who would 
be free and maintain their national identity was 
manifested. It was a day that will not be for- 
gotten as long as liberty and independence are 
alive in our world. 

And so it is today, 11 years after the end of the 
war, that I am honored to represent my Govern- 
ment at the dedication of the building that stands 
as a symbol to the courage and the soul of a city 
and a living symbol of the bond that ties our great 
and free peoples together. 


The Role of Benjamin Franklin 
How appropriate it is that this building which 
represents this bond should be identified with 
3enjamin Franklin! Not simply because that 
great hero-philosopher of the American Revolu- 
tion, whose ever-seeking, ever-curious mind of the 
Enlightenment had brought him to Hanover to 
talk to Freiherr von Muenchhausen and to become 
a member of the Royal Academy of Sciences and 
visit the University of Géttingen, but because the 
range of his interests, his delight in learning, and 
the unfettered qualities of his mind had so much 
in common with the spirit of the great scholars and 
leaders of thought in the Germany of that day. 

It was Immanuel Kant who said, “No man must 
be the means for the ends of another, but must be 
an end in himself, all the time.” Surely the great 
philosopher would be pleased to know that an in- 
scription that will be in this building will quote 
Franklin's words: “God grant that not only the 
love of liberty, but a thorough knowledge of the 
rights of man may pervade all the nations of the 
earth, so that a philosopher may set his foot any- 
where on its surface, and say, “This is my coun- 
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try.” Itis doubtful if anyone could better repre- 
sent the qualities which you, the people of Berlin, 
and we of the United States share and cherish. 
No one could be less “a man made by a stencil” — 
Schablonenmensch. 

Franklin’s wisdom was of invaluable service to 
the young nation which he represented for so many 
years in London and Paris. The years of his pub- 
lic life paralleled the years in which the Colonies 
were developing their unity and coming into 
existence as a country. He represented the best 
of those years of enlightenment of the 18th cen- 
tury, and it has been written of him that he shared 
“its healthy, clarifying scepticism; its passion for 
freedom and its humane sympathies; its preoccu- 
pation with the world that is evident to the senses ; 
its profound faith in common sense, in the efficacy 
of reason for the solution of human problems and 
the advancement of human welfare.” 

What could be more fitting than that his name 
should be honored in the construction of this Con- 
ference Hall representing as it does the joint effort 
of the Federal Republic of Germany, the City of 
Berlin, and the people of the United States? 

Here, in the renaissance of a great city, the 
cooperation of the Federal Republic, the City of 
Berlin, and the United States has built these three 
great new buildings: the Memorial Library, the 
Free University, and the Conference Hall. They 
represent a living force, free expression, free asso- 
ciation, a common recognition by our peoples of 
the identity of free men. This is the Berlin that 
is the window of the free world, standing as an 
active, vital, living representation of its intel- 
lectual and spiritual values. It is here at this 
outpost of freedom that a beacon of light proclaims 
the identity in soul and body of the great society 
that takes its strength from its faith in God. 

In the past 11 years the people of Berlin have 
repeatedly demonstrated their will to retain their 
religious, their intellectual, their political, and 
their economic freedom—their will to be in the 
great community of the free. The free world can- 
not continue its existence without this determina- 
tion. It is like a chain: Its strength is that of its 
weakest link. The people of the United States 
have been able to work with their Berlin friends 
in their dark hours. We, like them, are deter- 
mined to maintain our freedom at any price; work 
ing together we have strengthened each other. 
May the years of the future demonstrate increas 
ingly our success, in this and in other joint en- 
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deavors, to build a world in which our successors 
may live as free men and women under God! 


MESSAGES READ AT CORNERSTONE CEREMONY 
President Eisenhower to Ralph Walker 

To CHarrmMAn, BengaMiIn Frankuin Fovn- 
DATION, RatpH WALKER: On the occasion of the 
laying of the cornerstone of the Congress Hall in 
Berlin, I wish to greet the people of Berlin and 
express my sincere hope that this building will 
well serve the high purposes for which it was 
designed. 

This cooperative effort of the German and 
American people is not only a symbol but an in- 
strument to serve the cause of liberty and those 
basic human values which we are committed to 
preserve. 

Dwieut D, EisennowrEr 


Secretary Dulles to Ralph Walker 


Dear Mr. Waker: I was delighted to learn 
that the cornerstone-laying ceremony for the 
Berlin Kongresshalle will be held October 3 un- 
der the auspices of the Foundation you have so 
ably headed since your appointment as Chairman 
on October 14, 1955. 

I regret that it is not possible for me to partici- 
pate in the ceremony with you, but the Deputy 
Under Secretary of State, Mr. Robert Murphy, will 
be there to express the good wishes of all of us. 
For my part, I would like to take this occasion, 
which marks the completion of the important pre- 
liminary stages in the construction of the building, 
to express appreciation of the time and effort you 
have devoted to the success of this project at every 
stage of its development. 

This building, dedicated to Benjamin Frank- 
lin, who typifies the spirit of freedom and human- 
itarianism which binds together the United States 
and the Federal Republic of Germany, is unusual 
not only in design but in the part it is intended 
to play in the divided city of Berlin. I am sure 
that the Hall will do much to carry out our hope 
of attracting to the city groups of intellectual 
leaders and of stimulating there an increasing 
exchange of ideas through free assembly and de- 
bate, thereby furthering the cause of human free- 
dom. 

You and your associates in this enterprise will 
be able to feel a sense of great pride because of the 
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significant personal contribution you have made 
to this end. 
Sincerely yours, 
Joun Foster Duties 


Ambassador Conant to Deputy Under Secretary 
Murphy 


Dear Bos: Will you please extend to those pres- 
ent at the cornerstone-laying ceremony my con- 
gratulations and say how much I regret that illness 
prevents my being present. I had intended to say 
at this ceremony a few words of introduction for 
yourself. This privilege I am deprived of, but, 
of course, it is quite unnecessary to introduce in 
Berlin a man who played such an important part 
in the heroic stand of the free world against 
tyranny during the Berlin blockade. Not only be- 
cause of your present position and the many im- 
portant positions which you have previously held, 
but primarily because of your work in and for 
Berlin, I am sure that all will welcome you in 
Berlin with enthusiasm. 

Will you please express my appreciation, both 
personal and official, to all those who have labored 
together to make the Conference Hall a reality— 
and I think I may call it a reality although I know 
that only the cornerstone is being laid. I should 
like particularly to express my appreciation of 
the work of Mr. Walker for his part in the effort 
and to congratulate Mr. Stubbins for his interest- 
ing plan. I should like to thank the Berlin au- 
thorities and all those Americans who worked with 
them. Above all, words of praise should go to 
Mrs. Eleanor Dulles? for her unstinting labor. 
I am sure all will agree when I say we owe it 
primarily to Mrs. Dulles that we are able to lay 
this cornerstone today. 

Again with regrets at my absence, 

Sincerely, 
James B. Conant. 


FREE UNIVERSITY ADDRESS, OCTOBER 4 


Yesterday I had the privilege of participating 
in the cornerstone laying of the Conference Hall 
in the Tiergarten, and I said how especially fitting 
I felt it was for that building to be associated with 
the memory of Benjamin Franklin, as a repre- 


* Special Assistant, Office of German Affairs. 
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sentative of that great period of enlightenment 
from which have emerged so many of the intel- 
lectual and spiritual values which we share. 

Today we are gathered to honor the memory of 
one of Berlin’s great citizens, Mayor Ernst Reuter. 
When we recall the courage with which our an- 
cestors fought to bring about the existence of our 
respective countries, we are reminded of Ernst 
Reuter and his spirit and will—his ability to 
overcome discouragement. It was my privilege 
to observe him closely in those hard years. He 
never wavered, he never despaired. He was an 
inspiration to all of us. This man, who suffered 
in countless ways, who was exiled by tyranny, and 
who returned to a city completely in ruins to start 
its rebuilding under the most adverse circum- 
stances that ever faced a great people, symbolizes 
the indomitable spirit of the people of this great 
city and their faith in freedom. 

There are many bonds between the people of the 
United States and the people of Germany. Our 
American faith in the future of a free, independ- 
ent, and united Germany is the stronger because 
of men like Ernst Reuter. 

Yesterday, speaking at the cornerstone laying 
of the Conference Hall, I referred to those days 
in Berlin’s history, 150 years ago, when the outlook 
for the present and future was dark and men suf- 
fered from despair and discouragement. One 
hundred and fifty years ago Berlin itself was oc- 
cupied, Germany was divided and weak. But his- 
tory, the enlarged reflection of human life, is like 
human life itself, surprising and unpredictable. 
What greater surprise has it held than the rebirth 
of vitality arid force that took place here in Berlin 
during the 19th century? The small Berlin of 
some 100,000 people that in 1806 was an occupied 
city, the capital of a small state whose territory 
was being apportioned by others, was a hundred 
years later to become the capital of a great coun- 
try, one of the three or four largest cities in the 
world, an intellectual center, and the hub of a vast 
industrial system. 

If we think of the years between 1806 and 1871, 
we become aware of the faith, the will, and the 
perseverance that went into the slow progress of 
building a unified country. For us one lesson of 
these years was the success that was achieved when 
a unified German state becamea reality. This was 
the success that crowned the efforts of a people 
determined to be free and united. But there is 
another lesson to be gained and remembered from 
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this half a century of hope and effort, and this 
lesson is most important: Men cannot be denied 
their freedom—men cannot be denied their na- 
tional identity when spiritual strength and de- 
termination exist together. 

We in our country share this knowledge with 
you. We went through a period of 25 years from 
1763 to 1788 when we were struggling to become a 
nation. These were years of frequent discourage- 
ment, even during our Revolutionary War years of 
bitter dark despair. There was more than one 
time when only the faith of our ancestors and 
their will to be a united, free people kept their 
effort alive. 

Germany, like the United States, knows well 
what these years of discouragement can be—we 
have both been through them and have known 
that the strength of faith and will is in the end 


irresistible. Today we and you share this faith 
and will. We know that, no matter how great the 


sacrifices and how trying the effort may be, the al- 
liance of free men will prevail and the day will 
come when a united, independent, and free Ger- 
many will take its rightful place among the family 
of nations. 


Policy of Collective Security 


In the past 11 years since the end of the war, we 
in the free world have been faced with a threat to 
our existence. And in answer to this threat we 
have seen an evolution of policy among the free 
nations of the world which our children and their 
children may well record as one of the most sig- 
nificant developments of history. 

This period has been marked by a rapidly in- 
creasing awareness among the free nations of the 
world of an identity of interests. We in the free 
world have been faced with a threat to our very 
existence, a danger that unless we could rapidly 
coordinate our resources and strength we would 
lose our independence and freedom. 

In this 11-year period a combination of old- 
fashioned Russian expansionism and aggressive 
communism has by intimidation, by threat of 
force, and by violence reduced the once independ- 
ent countries of Eastern Europe to the status of 
unhappy satellites. It led the massive insurrec- 
tion in Greece; it has kept Eastern Germany cap- 
tive; it attempted to subjugate all of Berlin; Asi- 
atic countries have suffered Communist-inspired 
internal aggression; Norway, Denmark, Turkey, 
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and especially the Federal Republic of Germany 
were subjected both to blandishments and threats 
as they joined the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation; and in Korea there was war. 

The continuation of this series of maneuvers 
throughout the postwar years has made it harshly 
clear to most of the nations of the free world that 
they were in constant danger of Soviet Communist 
domination. They recognized that their indi- 
vidual security could not be maintained unless a 
system of collective security was built. 

We in the United States have recognized that 
because of our position and because of our strength 
we have had a special responsibility in building 
with our friends this collective security system. 
Our allies and the United States developed the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization, the South- 
east Asia Treaty Organization, the Anzus Pact 
with Australia and New Zealand, and the Rio Pact 
with our neighbors in the Western Hemisphere. 
In all, the United States has collective security 
treaties with some 42 nations. 

This policy of the free nations based on the 
principle of collective security has been successful. 
It contemplates the creation of European unity. 
It has stopped the expansion of the Soviet Union. 
Favorable conditions have been established which 
have culminated in the entry of the Federal Re- 
public of Germany in Nato and the restoration of 
sovereignty to Japan, both of these latter achieved 
over the adamant opposition of the Soviet Union. 

The threat to our way of life has not been elimi- 
nated. But we do not permit that threat to stul- 
tify our thinking or paralyze our actions. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has said that the policies of our 
country must be shaped “not for a moment but an 
age of danger,” and this is true for all of the free 
world. 

We share common interests and common values. 
We believe in a code of morality and are not im- 
pressed by primitive materialism. The concept of 
preventive war is not acceptable to the United 
States or its allies. Unless the Communists force 
war upon us, we must rely upon our common 
strategic policies to maintain our security. 

We are engaged in perhaps the most complex 
task that any group of nations working together 
has ever undertaken. We must maintain our unity 
and simultaneously change the nature of an adver- 
sary to induce him over a period of time to aban- 
don expansionist policies and participate reason- 
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ably and responsibly in world affairs, and we are 
determined to achieve this objective without resort 
to war. 

The free nations cannot tolerate indefinitely the 
concept of a divided and precarious world com- 
munity in which peace rests only on the fear en- 
gendered by nuclear stalemate. We of the Atlan- 
tic Community must especially summon all of our 
resources of material power and spiritual energy 
in the unremitting endeavor to achieve a situation 
in which the existence of diverse systems and ide- 
ologies becomes possible without sacrifice of fun- 
damental principles or values, and in which the 
peace will be assured through firm and endorsable 
guaranties against unilateral and aggressive mili- 
tary action by any state or group of states. 

It is true that we are stronger than we have 
ever been before. Never has the world seen an 
alliance of so many different countries represent- 
ing so many cultures. Yet we are faced by a vast 
hostile bloc, intent on dominating the world. Our 
world, with its vital interdependence, no longer 
enjoys absolute bulwarks of time and space. This 
is the time for wise leadership and steady nerves, 
for clarity of purpose and economy of means, for 
unswerving determination and flexibility in 
procedure. ; 

We in the United States propose to maintain 
our own strength. We are at the center of the al- 
liances of the free world, and there is no substitute 
for strength at the center. The pattern of col- 
lective security that has been built in the postwar 
years will be maintained and strengthened. We 
must see that the area of freedom expands and 
that nations that now stand uncommitted realize 
that their identity is with the free world. 

Secretary Dulles has said: * 

It is not enough to prove that despotism is bad. It is 
equally necessary to go on—and on—proving that free- 
dom is good.... 

That is the great mission to which the free nations 
are dedicated. If we can continue to show freedom as 
a dynamic liberalizing force, then we need not fear the 
results of the peaceful competition which the Soviet 
tulers profess to offer. More than that, we can hope 
that the forces now at work within the Soviet Union and 
within the captive countries will require that those who 
tule shall increasingly conform to principles of freedom. 


Shift in Soviet Tactics 


Since the death of Stalin, and especially since 
the spring of 1955, the Communist bloc has shown 





* BULLETIN of July 2, 1956, p. 7. 
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a marked change in its foreign conduct. It has 
lessened its emphasis on force and violence, clos- 
ing out military and subversive operations in 
Korea, Indochina, Malaya, and the Philippines. 
It has sought to achieve more normal relations, 
especially with its neighbors, and it has ended its 
occupation of Austria. It has turned increasingly 
to conventional diplomatic relations, exchanging 
state visits, extending economic credits, selling 
arms openly rather than clandestinely, more than 
doubling its cultural exchange program. 

In particular, it has paid new attention to cul- 
tivating government-to-government relations. 
Scarcely a country in the world has not been the 
recipient of some amiable Soviet gesture. In 
short, it has tried to create a new image of the 
U.S.S.R. in the eyes of world opinion, an image of 
a respectable, peaceable, reasonable, well-meaning 
country, a country that is strong but need not be 
feared. 

This shift in the Soviet approach may have been 
under consideration in Stalin’s time, but his 
death certainly accelerated it. Stalin’s passing 
permitted the Soviet rulers to make a fresh as- 
sessment of the world situation. In making this 
assessment, they appear to have reached four 
conclusions: 

1. Nuclear war, especially during a period in 
which Soviet capabilities are inferior to those of 
the West, was unacceptable. 

2. Stalin’s tactics by and large had reached a 
point of diminishing returns, and their further 
employment might lead to unnecessary risks. 

3. The enormous cost of modern weapons sys- 
tems, including air defense, intensified domestic 
economic problems and retarded internal develop- 
ment. 

4. Despite the political problems inherent in 
solving the succession to Stalin and the economic 
problems involved in rapid industrialization, the 
Soviet Union felt itself under no compulsion to 
seek a final settlement with the free world. 

In terms of the direction to be taken by Soviet 
policy, these conclusions appeared to point toward 
the avoidance of extremes. At one extreme, it 
was dangerous to pursue a course of action that 
might lead to general war. At the other extreme, 
it was unnecessary in view of Soviet strength, in- 
cluding thermonuclear successes, to face up to a 
real settlement of issues with the free world. 
Thus, the remaining alternative was “peaceful co- 
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existence.” This concept is not, however, a pas- 
sive one. The past 18 months—one of the most 
dynamic periods in the history of Soviet diplo- 
macy—testify that the Soviet rulers regard “co- 
existence” as an activist policy with new oppor- 
tunities for furthering the Soviet’s international 
objectives. 

The very novelty of some rather recent Soviet 
actions has attracted attention and in some areas 
abroad has excited hopes that the Soviet Union 
is in the process of embarking on a new course. 
Certainly the changes that have taken place cannot 
be dismissed out of hand. They require careful 
evaluation and constant watching. 


Elements in U.S.S.R. That Have Not Changed 


It is also of the greatest importance that we keep 
our attention vigilantly on the elements that have 
not changed in the U.S.S.R. today. 

First of all, the Soviet Union remains a dicta- 
torship. Stalin’s power has been collectivized, 
with Khrushchev holding a disproportionate 
share, but the substitution of an executive com- 
mittee for a single boss still leaves unaltered the 
dictatorial nature of the system. The denuncia- 
tion of the so-called cult of personality has yet to 
be matched by the introduction of checks and bal- 
ances against the emergence of another despot. 
The power of decision—the ability to direct the 
mighty resources of the Soviet Union in any de- 
sired direction—continues to be the exclusive and 
absolute right of the few, unchecked by law, in- 
stitution, or ethic. 

Secondly, the Soviet Union remains wedded to 
a hostile ideology. To be sure, the Soviet rulers 
have been giving fresh accent to the theme of 
peaceful coexistence, but they have made no effort 
to disguise its meaning. “The fact that we sup- 
port peaceful coexistence,” Khrushchev told the 
20th Party Congress, “does not mean that one can 
relax in the struggle against bourgeois ideology.” 
In India he was both frank and colorful : “We tell 
the gentlemen who are expecting the Soviet Union 
to change its political program: ‘Wait for the pigs 
to fly.’ ” 

Third, the Soviet Union remains a formidable 
military machine. It is not necessary to recite the 
details of the constant development of Soviet mili- 
tary capabilities on the ground, in the air, and 
under the sea. Soviet forces are no longer almost 
exclusively designed for massive land battles on 
the Eurasian Continent. Special emphasis has 
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; 
been placed on the development of nuclear wea- | 
pons. We know that the Soviet guided missile | 
program is well advanced. Moscow’s well-adver- | 
tised reduction in manpower has not been paral- 
leled by any letup in its development and produc- | 
tion of the most modern weapons. 

Fourth, the Soviet Union continues to press the 
development of heavy industry. Economic power, 
rather than popular welfare, remains the overrid- 
ing goal. The post-Stalin regime has sought to 
improve conditions in neglected areas of the econ- 
omy, especially agriculture, but it has retained 
the traditional framework of top priority for 
heavy industry. 

To sum up then, we find that, despite the variety 
of changes that have taken place on the Soviet 
scene, the main elements that make the Soviet 
Union a threat to our security remain unaltered. 
In meeting this new situation, we shall, as Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has said, employ dynamic and 
flexible means, not merely to counter Soviet tactics 





but to advance our own objectives. 


Fundamental Principles of U.S. Policy 


There are continuing and fundamental princi- 
ples of United States foreign policy on which all 
Americans are agreed regardless of political party. 
These fundamental principles are well known to 
you in Berlin. They are: to maintain the strength 
and unity of the free world and further develop 
the institutions which express that strength and 
unity; and to continue our opposition to arbitrary 
and despotic rule until the point has been reached, 
as we are firmly convinced it will be, where the 
leaders of the Soviet finally realize that their 
analysis of the world situation, in particular of 
your own German situation, has been wrong and 
must be abandoned. 

The United States believes that strengthening 
the Atlantic Community remains of the greatest 
importance. This can be done in part by develop- 
ing means of closer European cooperation and by 
the strengthening of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. 

European cooperation has progressed since the 
war. The development of hostile Soviet-bloc 
power since 1945 has intensified the awareness of 
common interests, common needs, and a common 
destiny by those nations of the West which have 
come to feel themselves bound together into a 
community by their history and heritage. 

The sense of community was sharpened by ex- 
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periences deriving from World War II and its 
aftermath. Quite apart from the Soviet threat, 
the nations of Europe had reached a point, after 
1945, beyond which their further well-being and 
even existence could be assured only through close 
cooperative political and economic actions and no 
longer through exclusively national policies and 
measures. Out of this necessity, there have de- 
veloped a variety of cooperative international or- 
ganizations linking the nations of the area and 
directed toward the solution of common problems. 
Some of these—the Council of Europe, the Orrc, 
the Coal and Steel Community—have made sig- 
nificant progress toward European integration. 
And recently we have seen important support for 
two other significant steps toward European inte- 
gration in the serious consideration that has been 
given to the Euratom program and to the “com- 
mon market.” 

President Eisenhower said in February of 1955: 

I cannot overemphasize the importance to the security 
of the free world of a greater economic, industrial, and 
social connection and, indeed, finally, some greater politi- 
cal connection between the nations of free Europe. 


Importance of NATO 


The other factor fundamental to strengthening 
the Atlantic Community is continued progress to- 
ward a more effective North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization. This will remain a key element of top 
priority in our planning. The political functions 
of Nato should be appropriately broadened. As 
long as the main elements of Soviet policy remain 
as they are today, the military strength of Nato 
must be maintained and developed. We in the 
United States are determined to spare no effort to 
reach this goal. We have made in the past and 
will continue to make in the future an extraordi- 
nary contribution to the success of our collective 
defense effort. 

I wish to emphasize the importance of Naro as 
a mutual defense effort, an effort which necessi- 
tates an appropriate contribution from each Nato 
partner according to resources and geographic 
position. The aim of these individual contribu- 
tions is a balanced and flexible defense force ca- 
pable of action in all military situations. This is 
as true for our own United States military plan- 
ning as it is for Nato itself. Given the different 
histories and institutions of the United States and 
other Nato members, the Nato organization has 
been a tremendously convenient vehicle to help us 
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carry out our desire to help other members in the 
mutual defense effort, and it is hard to imagine 
how we could render as effective assistance with- 
out it. As you know, the basic principle of Nato 
is the unity which stems from the mutual under- 
standing and voluntary cooperation of its mem- 
bers; when we have acted together, we have been 
successful, but when members have acted contrary 
to this spirit of cooperation, the entire organiza- 
tion suffers. 

I have pointed out that it is a major foreign- 
policy objective of the U.S. to continue our opposi- 
tion to arbitrary and despotic rule. In relation to 
those nations once free members of the European 
community that have lost their freedom, we have 
repeatedly made it clear that we will never accept 
their enslavement and that we shall undertake no 
agreements which confirm or sanction the status 
guo. Secretary Dulles said last year:* 

We shall not seek to cure these injustices by ourselves 
invoking force. But we can and will constantly keep these 
injustices at the forefront of human consciousness and 
thus bring into play the force of world opinion which, 
working steadily, will have its way. For no nation, how- 
ever powerful, wishes to incur, on a steadily mounting 
basis, the moral condemnation of the world... . 

What the world needs to know at this juncture is that 
our Nation remains steadfast to its historic ideals and 
follows its traditional course of sharing the spiritual, 
intellectual, and material fruits of our free society, in 
helping the captives to become free and helping the free 
to remain free. ... 

You will recall that Winston Churchill in one 
of the war’s memorable phrases, described a cer- 
tain point in World War IL as “not the end, nor yet 
the beginning of the end, but the end of the be- 
ginning.” The more we learn of the ferment now 
loose in the Soviet Union and its satellite empire, 
the more it seems to me that we may be at such 
a point in the relations between the free world and 
the Soviet bloc. 


Inherent Contradictions of Communism 

There is much evidence that the Soviet leaders 
have decided, for a time at least, to put less stress 
on violence in foreign affairs and to permit some 
tolerance internally. Our own policies perhaps 
have had some influence in promoting this worth- 
while progress. It is too early to say that there is 
anything irreversible in their decisions to date, 
and the power elements in the Soviet system still 
exist largely unchecked by institutional safe- 


*Tbid., Dec. 19, 1955, p. 1005. 
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guards or the force of legitimate public opinion. 
However, we are beginning to deal for the first 
time with a mature Soviet society, and the Soviet 
leaders are finally having to face up to the inher- 
ent contradictions of communism: 

—How to rear a new class of scientists, man- 
agers, and officials free enough to make further 
progress and slave enough to accept the shabby 
dogma of a 19th-century formula for despotism. 

—How to manage the conflicting claims of 
empire, with less reliance on coercion, with con- 
tinued restriction of consumption, and with the 
increasing devotion of resources to heavy industry 
and military technology. 

—How to maintain dependable Communist 
movements in the underdeveloped states and at the 
same time pose as wishing to help those states 
strengthen their independence and make a success 
of their moderate non-Communist governments. 


These and other contradictions inherent in their 
system, including the perhaps yet-to-be-fatal flaw 
involved in their lack of an accepted and orderly 
system of succession in their leadership, bind and 
restrict Soviet choices of action. For our part, 
one essential condition must be met. The Soviet 
leaders must be deprived of victories. The free 
world must be resolute and skillful in preventing 
further Soviet conquests by force or by trickery. 
Only in this way will they be induced to advance 
further toward a responsible participation in 
international affairs. Our posture of firmness and 
strength must convince them that they cannot 
revert in safety to their methods of violence. 
And our political posture must be such as to per- 
suade them that they must come to terms with the 
world of the 20th century, terms to satisfy reason- 
able requirements of security, peace, and justice 
for all peoples. The maintenance of this politico- 
military posture is the task of all of us. 

We in the United States believe that these ob- 
jectives are realistic and are obtainable. We 
believe that the fulfillment of this task is possible. 
We are convinced that, if it is fulfilled and the 
Germans in the East and the West maintain their 
determination to be a free and united people, we 
can bring about a gradual evolution in the attitude 
of Soviet leadership and a revision in their posi- 
tion toward the reunification of a free Germany. 
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Arbitral Commission on Property, 
Rights, and Interests in Germany 


The Department of State announced on Octo- 
ber 19 (press release 546) the appointment of 
Albert I. Edelman of New York City as the 
United States member of the Arbitral Commis- 
sion on Property, Rights, and Interests in Ger- 
many. This Commission was established pursuant 
to chapter five of and the annex to the Convention 
on the Settlement of Matters Arising out of the 
War and the Occupation,’ as amended by schedule 
IV of the Protocol on the Termination of the Oc- 
cupation Regime signed at Paris on October 23, 
1954.2. The tribunal, which is composed of mem- 
bers appointed by the Governments of the Federal 
Republic of Germany, France, the United King- 
dom, and the United States, has jurisdiction in all 
disputes envisaged under article 7 of chapter 5 and 
article 12 of chapter 10 of the settlement 
convention. The Commission meets at Coblentz, 
Germany. 


Congressional Documents 
Relating to Foreign Policy 


84th Congress, 2d Session 


War Claims and Return of Enemy Assets. Hearings be- 
fore a subcommittee of the House Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce on bills to amend War 
Claims Act of 1948 and Trading with the Enemy Act. 
April 30, 1956 (before entire committee) ; June 6—July 
18, 1956 (before Subcommittee on Commerce and Fi- 
nance). 489 pp. 

Investigation of the Unauthorized Use of United States 
Passports. Hearings before the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities. Part 1, May 23, 1956, 75 pp.; 
part 2, May 24 and 25, 1956, 110 pp. 

Foreign Agents Registration Act. Hearing before Sub- 
committee No. 3 of the House Committee on the Ju- 
diciary on H.R. 4105 and S. 1273, bills to amend sec- 
tions 1, 3, and 4 of the Foreign Agents Registration 
Act of 1938, as amended. July 9, 1956. 65 pp. 

Relating to the Calling of an Atlantic Exploratory Con- 
vention. Hearing before the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations on S. Con. Res. 12. Part 2, July 11, 
1956. 89 pp. 

The Great Lakes Basin. Hearings before a subcommittee 
of the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations. August 
27, 1956, Washington, D. C.; August 29 and 30, 1956, 
Chicago, Ill. 172 pp. 


*For text, see S. Executives Q and R, 82d Cong., 2d sess. 


* For text, see London and Paris Agreements, Septem- 
ber—October 1954, Department of State publication 5659, 
p. 86. 
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Claim Against U.S.S.R. in 1954 Plane Attack 


Press release 534 dated October 12 

The U.S. Ambassador at Moscow on October 
12 delivered to the Soviet Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs a note presenting a formal international 
diplomatic claim for damages against the Soviet 
Government for losses resulting from the destruc- 
tion in the airspace over the international waters 
of the Sea of Japan on September 4, 1954, of a 
United States Navy P2V-type aircraft, commonly 
known as a Neptune type, by military aircraft of 
the Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics. There was one victim of the attack, 
and nine survivors. The claim totals $1,355,650.52. 

The U.S. Government protested the incident to 
the Soviet Government on September 6, 1954,* 
reserving at the time all rights to claim damages 
for loss of property and lives from the illegal 
attack by Soviet aircraft. The incident was 
brought to the attention of the Security Council 
of the United Nations and discussed by the Council 
on September 10, 1954.? 


TEXT OF U.S. NOTE OF OCTOBER 12 


ExceLLency: I have the honor to transmit, upon the 
instruction of my Government, the following communica- 
tion from my Government to your Government: 


The Government of the United States of America makes 
reference again to the destruction in the air space over 
the international waters of the Sea of Japan on Septem- 
ber 4, 1954 of a United States Navy P2V-type aircraft, 
commonly known as a Neptune type, by military aircraft 
of the Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics. Because the United States Government believed, 
and believes, that the repetition of such incidents might 


*BuLLETIN of Sept. 18, 1954, p. 364. The note, dated 
Sept. 6, was released at Washington on Sept. 5. 

* For statement by Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., 
See ibid., Sept. 20, 1954, p. 417. 
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endanger the maintenance of international peace and 
security, it brought the incident to the attention of the 
Security Council of the United Nations, which discussed 
the incident and its implications on September 10, 1954. 
As it stated in its note to the Soviet Government, number 
202 of September 6, 1954, the United States Government 
also reserved all rights to claim damages for loss of 
property and lives and for other circumstances resulting 
from the illegal attack by Soviet aircraft. 

A careful study and review of all the available evidence 
with respect to the incident confirms the essential cor- 
rectness of the statements made by the United States 
Government and compels the United States Government 
to deny the version of the facts of the incident and reject 
the claims of justification for the attack advanced by the 
Soviet Government. The United States Government in 
this connection has given careful consideration to the 
statements of fact regarding the incident made by the 
Soviet Government’s representative in the Security 
Council on September 10, 1954 and in the Soviet Govern- 
ment’s latest note on this subject, number 74/OSA, re- 
ceived by the American Embassy at Moscow on September 
8, 1954.° 

The purpose of the present communication is to prefer 
against the Soviet Government a formal international 
diplomatic claim for damages as set forth below. 


ie 


The United States Government is prepared to prove by 
evidence in an appropriate forum, and it charges, the 
following: 


1. By virtue of the Security Treaty between the United 
States of America and Japan signed at San Francisco on 
September 8, 1951, as well as by virtue of its rights under 
international law, the United States Government on, and 
from time to time prior to, September 4, 1954, dispatched 
mnilitary aircraft from the territory of Japan over adja- 
cent international air space including the international air 
space over the Sea of Japan. These facts were undoubt- 
edly well known at all relevant times to the Soviet Gov- 
ernment. 

2. Shortly before two o’clock in the afternoon of Sep- 
tember 4, 1954, a P2V Neptune-type patrol aircraft, bearing 
number 128357, of the United States Navy Air Arm de- 
parted from its base at Atsugi, Japan, under orders from 


* Not printed here. 
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appropriate United States Navy authorities to conduct a 
routine patrol mission in the international air space over 
the Sea of Japan upon a course from Niigata, Japan. The 
mission was entirely peaceable in character, and it was 
directed, and it was conducted, under the authorization 
of the Security Treaty with Japan and in the exercise of 
the United States Government's rights under international 
law. 

Upon its departure the Neptune-type aircraft had on 
board a crew of ten persons, all members of the United 
States Navy and all nationals of the United States. 

The crew, officers and enlisted men, were competent by 
education, training, and skill to perform the various tasks 
relevant to the flight, particularly aerial navigation and 
pilotage. The Neptune aircraft and the equipment 
thereon were at all times during the flight in efficient 
and good working order. 

The aircraft in the course of its flight attained, and at 
all times relevant to the present claim maintained, ex- 
cept as recited below, an altitude of about 8,000 feet, and 
it maintained a normal cruising speed of approximately 
180 knots. At no time did the aircraft leave, after de- 
parting from Japanese territorial air space, the interna- 
tional air space of the Sea of Japan. As it approached 
closer to the land mass at the northern end of the Sea of 
Japan, the crew made repeated and careful navigational 
checks, confirmed by visual observation on the part of the 
crew and facilitated by the fact that weather and visibil- 
ity in the area were good, to insure that they were flying, 
and would continue to fly, exclusively in the international 
air space well over the universally acknowledged high 
seas of the Sea of Japan. 

At 5:58 o’clock in the afternoon, while the airplane 
was flying on a course of 090 degrees magnetic, over the 
high seas of the Sea of Japan, its position was approxi- 
mately 41 degrees 51 minutes north and 132 degrees 47 
minutes east. At 6: 07 o clock in the afternoon, the course 
was changed to 067 degrees magnetic. The ground speed 
of the aircraft at the time continued at approximately 
180 knots and its altitude was approximately 8,000 feet. 

The course of 067 degrees had been continued for ap- 
proximately five minutes, when, without prior signal or 
warning, Soviet fighter aircraft of the MIG type, at least 
two in number, came up behind the Neptune aircraft, 
approaching it in an offensive, hostile firing position, with 
the glaring sun behind the fighters, and then, having de- 
termined that this was a United States Neptune, still with- 
out any prior warning opened fire upon the Neptune seyv- 
eral seconds after 6:12 o'clock shooting numerous rounds 
of ammunition at it from the rear in a manner calculated 
The pilot 
of the Neptune, perceiving that he was under hostile at- 
tack from the rear, although not seeing nor having seen 


to effect the Neptune’s immediate destruction. 


the attacker or other Soviet aircraft, turned sharply to 
the right and went simultaneously into a steep dive at a 
rate of descent of approximately 2,000 to 3,000 feet per 
minute, attempting to fly farther and farther away from 
the Soviet land mass and seeking the protective cover of 
a cloud bank approximately ten miles farther away; but 
to no avail. The attacking Soviet aircraft, unrelenting, 
resumed the hostile attitude, from above and to the rear 
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right of the Neptune; as the Neptune was descending, 
one of the Soviet aircraft approached from the rear right 
and from that rear position resumed hostile firing against 
the Neptune at 6:13 o’clock. The Neptune, continuing its 
steep dive in its attempt to reach the cloud bank above 
described, made evasive maneuvers to the right and left, 
earrying it farther still from the Soviet land mass. At 
the second firing pass by the Soviet aircraft, the pilot of 
the Neptune intensified evasive maneuvers directed to- 
ward reaching the cloud bank shelter. But the Soviet 
fighters, still unrelenting, resumed firing positions to the 
rear of the Neptune, now at an altitude of approximately 
3,000 feet from the surface of the sea, and reopened firing 
attack and this time succeeded in hitting the left wing 
of the Neptune causing it visible, multiple injuries. Only 
then did the attacking Soviet MIG aircraft disengage and 
climb back to higher altitude westward. 

The Neptune’s left wing was set on fire in consequence 
of this final attack. The fire continued to spread quickly 
through the wing to the fuselage, and when the Neptune 
had reached an altitude of 400 feet over water and the 
protection of the cloud bank, the pilot determined that it 
was necessary to abandon the aircraft in the interest of 
the safety of the crew. The Neptune thereupon was 
landed on the sea and came to a complete stop within 
50 to 75 yards after the initial impact. 

The United States Government has determined that 
the point of the first attack by the Soviet fighter aircraft, 
above described, was over the high seas to the southeast 
of Cape Ostrovnoi, in the neighborhood of 42 degrees 22 
minutes north and 134 degrees 11 minutes east, or fur- 
ther to the south and east of that position, that is, not 
closer to Soviet territory than approximately 33 to 40 
nautical miles; that the point of the second attack by the 
Soviet fighter aircraft was slightly further to the east, 
but in the same area although, as indicated above, at 
lower altitude; that the point of the third attack was at 
the edge of the cloud bank, approximately 10 miles to the 
east of the position of the first attack, and in the neigh- 
borhood of 42 degrees 22 minutes north and 134 degrees 
24 minutes east, and even farther from Soviet territory 
than the earlier attacks. 

Of the ten members of the crew on board the Neptune 
aircraft, nine succeeded in making their way out of the 
aircraft to the surface of the sea and entered a survival 
raft which had been carried aboard. Such was the dead- 
liness of the damage effected by the Soviet aircraft how- 
ever that one member of the crew, Ensign Roger H. Reid, 
was trapped in the fuselage which sank as the crew mel- 
bers were leaving it and while he was attempting to put 
out an additional survival life raft. 

The nine surviving crew members in their survival 
raft remained afloat in the area in which they had been 
shot down. No attempt whatever was made by any au- 
thority of the Soviet Government at rescue of the sur- 
vivors. As the result of an emergency radio message sent 
from the Neptune aircraft upon the Soviet attack, rescue 
aircraft of the United States Government from Japan 
and Korea discovered the survivors shortly before dawn 
on September 5, 1954, at 42 degrees 19 minutes north and 
134 degrees 20 minutes east, and the survivors were duly 
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rescued and returned to Japan. All were in a state of 
shock resulting from the incident and their exposure, and 
one suffered physical injuries resulting directly from 
the unlawful action of the Soviet aircraft. In spite of a 
diligent and careful search by aircraft and surface ves- 
sels, the body of Ensign Roger H. Reid could not be found. 

3. The United States Government concludes from its 
investigation that the two Soviet MIG-type attacking 
aircraft were dispatched by responsible Soviet ground 
authorities and their pilots were then and continuously 
thereafter under the control, and performed the actions 
of approach and firing upon the explicit direction, of re- 
sponsible Soviet ground authorities. 

4. The United States Government must conclude from 
its consideration of all the evidence and all the surround- 
ing circumstances that the acts of interception of the 
Neptune aircraft, attack upon it and its destruction, were 
deliberate and calculated on the part of responsible Soviet 
Government authorities; that each of these acts was 
committed with full knowledge on the part of such au- 
thorities that the Neptune aircraft was then lawfully 
flying in the international air space over the Sea of Japan ; 
and that these acts were directed and committed with the 
preconceived intention of accomplishing both the destruc- 
tion of the aircraft and the death or injury of the crew. 


et, 


The Soviet Government in its various notes to the 
United States Government on this incident has given a 
version of the facts which has by now taken on the char- 
acter of a stereotype. The United States Government 
finds as a result of its investigation that the Soviet Gov- 
ernment’s version contains material misstatements of fact. 
These misstatements were repeated and additional ones 
were made by the Soviet representative in the Security 
Council on September 10, 1954 in the course of the dis- 
cussion of this incident in the Security Council. 

Of these material misstatements of fact the most sig- 
nificant are the following: 


1. The Soviet Government states and has reiterated 
that the Neptune aircraft at 18 hours 12 minutes local 
time on September 4, 1954 “violated the state frontier of 
the USSR in the region of Cape Ostrovnoi to the east of 
the Port of Nakhodka.” At no time, in any of its notes or 
in the statements made by the Soviet representative in 
the Security Council, has the Soviet Government stated 
any position in coordinates of latitude and longitude at 
which any known or claimed frontier of the Soviet Govern- 
ment in this area was crossed by the Neptune aircraft in 
the course of its flight. The United States Government 
categorically denies any such crossing at any time during 
the flight and reiterates that the Neptune aircraft at all 
times stayed within the international air space over the 
Sea of Japan. 

2. The Soviet Government states that two Soviet fight- 
ers approached the American airplane “for the purpose 
of showing it that it was within the limits of the frontiers 
of the Soviet Union and of proposing that it immediately 
leave the air space of the USSR.” This statement the 
United States Government categorically denies. At no 
time did the attacking Soviet aircraft or any other air- 
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craft make any approach to the Neptune aircraft in flight 
in any attitude consistent with any peaceable purpose, 
conveying any signal or attempting to communicate any 
such message whatsoever; on the contrary, the Soviet 
fighter aircraft approached the Neptune aircraft from 
behind and made their presence known only by firing from 
hostile firing positions calculated to effect the immediate 
destruction of the Neptune aircraft and without any prior 
warning whatsoever. The United States Government 
notes again that this stereotype Soviet allegation, made in 
the Soviet versions of other incidents of similar illegality, 
is not supported by any allegations as to the means or 
methods by which the Soviet fighter aircraft are claimed 
to have undertaken to convey the alleged message. 

3. The Soviet Government further states that the 
American airplane “opened fire on the Soviet airplanes” 
when the latter approached for the above-mentioned pur- 
pose. This statement the United States Government cate- 
gorically denies. The only firing by any member of the 
crew of the Neptune aircraft took place while the Neptune 
was in its sharp descent and seeking disengagement, when 
one of the attacking Soviet fighters, having already fired 
on the Neptune aircraft for the purpose of destroying it, 
appeared again in continuation of the hostile attacks and 
one of the Neptune crew, in self-defense and in a vain 
attempt to ward off a repetition of the previous hostile 
attack, sent fire in the direction of the oncoming attacker, 
which simultaneously fired at the Neptune. As was 
pointed out in the Security Council discussion, and as the 
Soviet Government is well aware, an allegation that a 
patrol aircraft of the Neptune type initiated hostile firing 
at a fighter-aircraft of the MIG type is senseless. 

4. The Soviet Government states that the Soviet air- 


planes ‘‘were obliged to open answering fire’. This the 
United States Government categorically denies. At the 


time of the attack the Neptune aircraft was following an 
easterly course which, if continued, would place it pro- 
gressively farther and farther away from the Soviet-held 
land mass. The MIG-type Soviet aircraft, moreover, 
could easily place itself out of range of the Neptune’s 
armament when the crew member fired in vain self-defense, 
and this must have been obvious. Had the Soviet pilots 
been instructed or had they intended to convey any signals 
to the Neptune aircraft, they could easily with their speed 
and maneuverability disengage the Neptune aircraft and 
remain out of range of its guns and still observe it and 
communicate any signal. They were not “obliged” to fire 
at the Neptune. 

5. The Soviet Government states that after the opening 
of answering fire upon it the American airplane “withdrew 
in the direction of the sea” and that Soviet authorities 
have no further information of the fate of the Neptune 
aircraft. As the facts above recited show, the attacking 
Soviet fighters did not disengage until the obviously mor- 
tally wounded Neptune aircraft had reached an altitude 
so low above the surface of the sea as to make further 
attack by fighter aircraft risky as well as unnecessary, 
and was approaching the protective cover of a low lying 
cloud layer approximately ten miles to the right of the 
Neptune at the point of first attack. These facts were 
known to the Soviet pilots and undoubtedly were com- 


municated to the competent higher Soviet authorities. 
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The United States Government notes that having wrong- 
fully accomplished the destruction of the Neptune air- 
craft the responsible Soviet authorities made no attempt 
to mitigate their wrong by attempting to effect any rescue 
of the survivors even though, contrary to fact, the Soviet 
Government asserts that the Soviet action against the 
Neptune aircraft took place within Soviet territorial air 
space. 

ITI. 

The United States Government concludes, and it charges, 
that the foregoing actions of the pilots of the Soviet 
aircraft and of the competent Soviet authorities made the 
Soviet Government guilty of deliberate violations of inter- 
national law on account of which it has become liable to 
the United States Government for damages and other 
amends. The United States Government has dealt in 
other communications to the Soviet Government with alle- 
gations by the Soviet Government of versions of fact and 
implications of law similar to those contained in the 
Soviet Government’s notes regarding the present incident. 
Particular reference is made to the United States Gov- 
ernment’s note of October 9, 1954 * concerning the case of 
the United States B-50 aircraft shot down by Soviet 
aircraft over the Sea of Japan on July 29, 1953. In regard 
to the present incident, however, the United States Gov- 
ernment desires specifically to state: 

1. To the extent that the Soviet Government claims a 
violation of any Soviet frontier, the United States 
Government again declares that the limit of the territory 
of the Soviet Government in the area in which the present 
incident occurred extends no farther than three nautical 
miles from the mean low water mark of the Soviet-held 
land mass, following the sinuosities of the coast and the 
sinuosities of each of the Soviet-heid islands. The United 
States Government prefers, however, to challenge the 
Soviet Government’s territorial claims in this regard only 
in the channels of peaceful diplomatic negotiation and 
judicial determination. The present incident occurred in 
international air space well outside any territorial air 
space officially claimed by the Soviet Government at any 
time so far as is known. But the United States Govern- 
ment reasserts that in its opinion there is no obligation 
under international law to recognize any Soviet claims 
to territorial waters or air space in excess of three miles 
from the Soviet coast. 

2. The Soviet Government, in its note of September 8, 
1954, has made statements questioning the conduct by 
United States military aircraft of patrol flights over the 
Sea of Japan. The United States Government reiterates 
that any peaceable flights conducted by United States 
military aircraft in international air space have the un- 
questionable sanction of international law and that par- 
ticularly the flight of the Neptune aircraft in the inter- 
national air space over the Sea of Japan recited above 
was so sanctioned. In addition, as the United States 
Government has stated, apart from their general inter- 
national law sanction, peaceable flights in this area by 
United States military aircraft, and the flight of the 


* BuLietin of Dec. 6, 1954, p. 857. 
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Neptune in the present case, were and are specifically 
sanctioned and envisaged by the Security Treaty of 
September 8, 1951 between the United States of America 
and Japan. The Government of Japan has, at all relevant 
times, been, and it is, a sovereign government having 
littoral rights along the Sea of Japan and in the air 
space above it. 

38. Any shooting by the crew of the Neptune aircraft at 
the attacking MIG-type aircraft in the circumstances de- 
scribed above was lawful in the exercise of the right of 
self-defense. In the circumstances described above, had 
the purpose of the Soviet fighter aircraft been to commu- 
nicate signals or warnings, it was the duty of their pilots 
and of their ground controllers to engage in no hostile ap- 
proach or fire as a method of communication or to engage 
in any hostile maneuver or attitude in flight. 


iV. 


The United States has suffered the following items of 
damage in direct consequence of the foregoing illegal acts 
and violations of duty and international legal obligations, 
for which the Soviet Government is liable, and the United 
States Government demands that the Soviet Government 
pay the following sums on account thereof: 


1. Loss of the United States Navy P2V-5 aircraft, Nep- 
tune type, No. 128357, and the equipment thereon, amount- 
ing in total to $939,183.00, 

2. Damages to the United States by the willful and un- 
lawful conduct of the Soviet Government, amounting in 
total to $316,467.52. 

3. Damages to the next of kin, nationals of the United 
States, for the death of crew member Ensign Roger H. 
Reid, amounting to $50,000.00. 

4. Injuries to the nine surviving members of the crew, 
amounting to $50,000.00. 

AN ce eS al wre eT eS 5 rea) sn ngs oe $1,355,650.52 


The United States Government has not included in its 
demand for damages, specified above, any sum on account 
of items of intangible injury deliberately and intentionally 
caused to the United States Government and to the Amer- 
ican people by the wrongful actions of the Soviet Govern- 
ment in this case. In this regard the United States Gov- 
ernment has determined to defer to a future date the for- 
mulation of the kind and measure of redress or other 
action which the Soviet Government should take which 
would be appropriate in international law and practice 
to confirm the illegality of the actions directed by the 
Soviet Government against the United States Govern- 
ment and against the American people. 

The United States Government calls upon the Soviet 
Government to make its detailed answers to the allega- 
tions and demands made in this communication. Should 
the Soviet Government in its answer acknowledge its in- 
debtedness to the United States on account of the fore- 
going and agree to pay the damages suffered, the United 
States Government is prepared, if requested, to present 
detailed evidence in support of its calculations of damages 
suffered and alleged. 

Accept, Excellency, the renewed assurances of my high- 


est consideration. 
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President Orders Investigations 
on Effects of Fig and Date Imports 


IMPORTS OF FIGS AND FIG PASTE 


White House press release dated October 2 

The President on October 2 directed the U. S. 
Tariff Commission to make an immediate investi- 
gation into the effects of imports of dried figs and 
fig paste on the Federal Fig Marketing Order Pro- 
gram and on the amount of products processed 
in the United States from domestic figs. The 
President’s action was taken in response to a rec- 
ommendation from the Secretary of Agriculture. 
The Commission’s investigation will be made pur- 
suant to section 22 of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act, as amended. 


President’s Letter to Edgar B. Brossard, Chairman 
of Tariff Commission 

Dear Mr. Cuatrman: I have been advised by 
the Secretary of Agriculture that there is reason 
to believe that dried figs and fig paste are practi- 
cally certain to be imported into the United States 
during the 1956-57 crop year under such condi- 
tions and in such quantities as to render ineffective 
the Federal Fig Marketing Order Program and 
to reduce substantially the amount of products 
processed in the United States from domestic figs. 

The Tariff Commission is therefore directed to 
make an immediate investigation under Section 
22 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act, as 
amended, to determine if there is a need for im- 
port restrictions for dried figs and fig paste. The 
Commission’s findings should be completed as 
promptly as practicable. 

A copy of the letter from the Secretary of 
Agriculture is enclosed. 

Sincerely, 
Dwicut D. ErsENHOWER 


IMPORTS OF DATES 


White House press release dated October 2 

The President on October 2 directed the U. S. 
Tariff Commission to make an immediate investi- 
gation into the effects of imports of dates on the 
Federal Date Marketing Order Program, on the 
Department of Agriculture’s program for the 
diversion of dates to new uses, and on the amount 





* Not printed. 
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of domestic dates processed in the United States. 
The President’s action was taken in response to 
a recommendation by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. The Commission’s investigation will be 
made pursuant to section 22 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act, as amended. 


President’s Letter to Edgar B. Brossard, Chairman 
of Tariff Commission 

Dear Mr. CuarrMan: I have been advised by 
the Secretary of Agriculture that there is reason to 
believe that dates are practically certain to be im- 
ported into the United States during the 1956-57 
crop year under such conditions and in such quan- 
tities as to materially interfere with the Federal 
Date Marketing Order program and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s program for the diversion 
of dates to new uses, and as to reduce the amount 
of domestic dates processed in the United States. 

The Tariff Commission is therefore directed to 
make an immediate investigation under Section 
22 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act, as amend- 
ed, to determine if there is a need for import re- 
strictions on dates. The Commission’s findings 
should be completed as promptly as practicable. 

A copy of the letter from the Secretary of Agri- 
culture is enclosed.t 

Sincerely, 
Dwicut D. EtseNHOWER 


President Approves Report 
on Imports of Dried Figs 


White House press release dated October 12 

The President on October 12 approved the U.S. 
Tariff Commission’s fourth periodic report on the 
1952 escape-clause action with respect to dried figs. 
The Commission reported on August 30, 1956, that 
it does not appear that conditions have so changed 
as to warrant the institution of a new formal 
investigation on imports of dried figs.’ 

On August 30, 1952, the tariff on imports of 
dried figs was increased pursuant to an escape- 
clause action. The Tariff Commission’s fourth 
periodic report to the President on subsequent 
developments in the dried figs trade was made in 
accordance with Executive Order 10401.* 


*Copies of the report may be obtained from the U.S. 
a4 


Tariff Commission, Washington 25, D. C. 
* BULLETIN of Nov. 3, 1952, p. 712. 
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World Bank Loan To Aid 
Development of Southern Italy 


The World Bank announced on October 11 that 
it has made a loan equivalent to $74,628,000 to the 
Cassa per il Mezzogiorno for the agricultural and 
industrial development of southern Italy. The 
bank has now lent a total of nearly $165 million 
for Italy’s program to raise the standard of living 
in the area comprising the Italian mainland south 
of Rome and the islands of Sicily and Sardinia. 
Previous loans of $10 million each were made in 

951 and 1953 and one of $70 million in 1955. 

The Bank of America is participating in the 
loan, without the World Bank’s guaranty, to the 
extent of $500,000 of the first maturity, which falls 
due September 1, 1959. 

The Cassa per il Mezzogiorno is the govern- 
mental agency established in 1950 to administer 
a 12-year program for the development of south- 
ern Italy. The program will cost the equivalent 
of $2 billion, and after 6 years of existence the 
Cassa has reached the halfway mark and has ap- 
proved projects that will absorb more than half its 
resources. 

Eugene R. Black, President, who signed the 
loan documents on behalf of the World Bank. 
pointed out that this fourth loan was the best evi- 
dence of the bank’s continued interest in and sup- 
port for the work of the Cassa. 

Industrial Projects. The 10 industrial projects 
for which the equivalent of $23,963,000 has been 
allocated from the bank’s loan will cost a total of 
The bank funds will be 
concerns carrying out the projects. 


Yhere are two cement factories and two glass fac- 


more than $50 million. 


re-lent to the 
torjes. a 


vegetable cannery, an automobile as- 


sembly plant, a plant for the construction of bus 
and truck bodies, a fertilizer factory, and plants 
for the production of hardboard and of polyethy- 
lene. They will provide some 3,000 new jobs and 
have a favorable effect on the balance of payments 
of about $9.6 million a year, as well as reducing 


the cost of internal] transport. 


1 
nd, 
Three 


of the borrowers on the mainjand are well-known 


Seven of the projects will be on the mainla 


two wil] be in Sicily, and one in Sardinia. 


industrial firms which will for the first 
All 


Naples area, where unemploy- 


nortnern 


time establish factories in the south. 


three 

] . 1 
plants will be in the 
ment is high 


hig 
Llectric Power Projects. 


While the Cassa does 
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not itself finance power projects in its program, 
considerable expansion of power facilities is es- 
sential to the economic development of the Cassa 
area, and power companies in the south of Italy 
all have large investment programs planned for 
the next 10 years. The bank’s loan in 1955 in- 
cluded $30 million for power development and the 
Cassa will re-lend $25.2 million of the $74,628,000 
loan to power companies to help to finance projects 
which will cost a total of about $42 million. They 
include three hydroelectric plants on the main- 
land—two in the neighborhood of Cassino be- 
tween Rome and Naples, and one south of Salerno 
on the west coast—and a thermal plant at Augusta 
on the east coast of Sicily. The projects will in- 
crease installed capacity of the Cassa area by 
217,000 kilowatts, or 14 percent, and the annual 
generation of power by 17 percent. All of the 
plants will be in operation in 1959 and some of 
them will be completed earlier. 

The After 6 years of operation, the 
Cassa has signed more than 55,000 contracts and 
paid out the equivalent of $760 million on work 
completed or in progress. Private interests, en- 
couraged by the Cassa’s activities in the south, 
have added materially to this investment. So 
far the Cassa has completed 1,000 miles of canals 
and improved river beds and 750 miles of main 
and secondary canals; it has irrigated 114,000 
acres, constructed 1,300 miles of new roads, and 
improved 5,600 miles of old ones; it has planted 
67 million trees; and it has brought drinking 
water to 245 villages with 1,350,000 inhabitants. 

Flumendosa Irrigation Project. The loan will 
provide $25 million of the equivalent of $85 mil- 
lion to be spent on the Cassa’s most ambitious 
single project, irrigation of up to 123,500 acres of 
the Campidano di Cagliari, a plain in southwest- 
Water for irrigation will come 
from the Flumendosa River and its tributaries, 
the Flumineddu and the Mulargia. The Flumen- 
dosa runs between mountains on the 
of the island, and at present its waters flow 
The project will include the 
construction of dams on the three rivers to store 
the water and a series of tunnels and canals to 


( "ASSQA. 


ern Sardinia. 


ast coast 


wasted into the sea. 
tale it from the reservoirs thus created and dis- 


It is estimated that, 
when the Flumendosa project has been completed, 


tribute it over the plain. 


the value of farm production will increase by the 
equivalent of nearly $21 million annually and the 
total income of the region by $30 million. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 


Problems Facing the 11th Session of the Contracting Parties 
to the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 


Statement by Herbert V. Prochnow 


Deputy Under Secretary for Economie Affairs * 


When the Contracting Parties met in their 10th 
session last October, the head of the United States 
delegation, Ambassador Bonbright, remarked that 
economic conditions in the world continued to be 
favorable for further progress toward the freer, 
nondiscriminatory trade which we have jointly 
accepted as our objective in the general agree- 
ment.? I believe that a similar observation may be 
made today. Again, we can be encouraged by 
gains made by many countries during the year in 
production and productivity, in volume of trade, 
and in the size of their monetary reserves. These 
gains have enabled a number of countries to dis- 
mantle more of their import restrictions and trade 
controls and to move nearer a system of nondis- 
crimination in trade and payments. 

In looking at these favorable developments, 
however, we cannot disregard the economic prob- 
lems that have arisen for certain countries repre- 
sented here. In some cases the favorable trade 
conditions that had existed for them have become 
adverse and their monetary reserves have de- 
clined; in other cases the strengthening of their 
balance of payments has proved to be a slow proc- 
ess demanding—and fortunately bringing forth- 
steadfastness and patience. There has also been 
observable during the past year a problem of a 
more general nature, namely, the emergence of 

*Made at the opening of the 11th session of the Con- 
tracting Parties to the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade at Geneva, Switzerland, on Oct. 11 (press release 
541 dated Oct. 15). Mr. Prochnow is chairman of the 
U.S. delegation to the 11th session. 

* BULLETIN of Nov. 21, 1955, p. 860. 
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inflationary pressures in many parts of the world. 
I believe that all of us here recognize that, if these 
pressures are not prudently and effectively dealt 
with, they can injure not only the economic health 
of the individual countries in which they originate 
but also the economic health of many other coun- 


he 


ye 
to 


tries throughout the world. It is encouraging 
note the early recognition which many govern- 
ments have shown of the dangers of inflationary 
developments and of the importance of dealing 
with them. 

This 11th session of the Contracting Parties con- 
venes only a few months after the conclusion of 
another round of general tariff negotiations.* The 
results of those negotiations have confirmed the 
role of the general agreement as a most effective 
instrument for the orderly reduction of unneces- 
sary barriers to international trade. 

The progress that has been made in the reduction 
and removal of such barriers since the creation of 


the general agreement is a and 


source of hope 
encouragement. The United States has played 


tnor 


making certain that this progress 
} 
' 


its part in 
was maintained and that taritl gains would be 
protected, 
It is, of 
of world production facilities since the enc 
World War Il has increased the compellt1on for 


YMrorea +?) fran) 


markets and the demands for protec 


course, obvious that the restoration 


affected industries. It would be idle to pretend 
that governments can or should in every instance 


resist these pressures. 


lbid., June 25, 19% 








never an uninterrupted one. One must always 
expect some backsteps, some adjustments in a 
policy aimed at the elimination of unnecessary 
trade barriers. What counts most is the long- 
term trend, and it is here, I think, that many gov- 
ernments adhering to this agreement may be com- 
mended for the generally forward movement of 
their international trade policies since 1947. 


U.S. Steps To Reduce Trade Barriers 


Since 1948, when the general agreement entered 
into force, the United States Trade Agreements 
Act has been renewed six times. Its renewal in 
1955 by a bipartisan majority of the Congress for 
a period of 3 years reflected the extent to which 
the principle of reciprocal tariff reductions as a 
means of expanding world trade has been accepted 
as an integral part of United States foreign eco- 
nomic policy. Relatively few of the thousands of 
United States concessions representing hundreds 
of millions of dollars’ worth of trade have been 
withdrawn or modified. I trust it is not immodest 
to say that the successive renewals of the Trade 
Agreements Act by the United States and its 
willingness to participate in five tariff negotia- 
tions under the general agreement have made a 
significant contribution to the achievements for 
which the general agreement is best known. 

During the last year, my Government has con- 
tinued to demonstrate its attachment to the prin- 
ciples embodied in the general agreement. On 
August 2 the Customs Simplification Act of 1956 
was signed by the President. Section 2 of the 
act makes export value the method of valuation 
to be used generally. This represents a change 
desired by foreign traders everywhere—a change 
from the provisions of the Tariff Act of 1930— 
and it should encourage the expansion of mutually 
advantageous trade between the United States and 
the rest of the world. 
been preceded by the customs simplification laws 
of 1953 and 1954 and by the abolition of the re- 
quirement for the certification of consular in- 
voices in 1955,° the United States was acting in 
accordance with the principles of the general 
agreement having to do with the necessity for 
simplifying customs formalities. 

The continuing awareness of the United States 


In this measure, which had 


*Tbid., Aug. 13, 1956, p. 273. 
* Ibid., Sept. 5, 1955, p. 399. 
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of the necessity for simplifying customs pro- 
cedures whenever possible is also manifest in the 
study of the problems of classification in the 
United States tariff structure now being made by 
the United States Tariff Commission pursuant to 
the Customs Simplification Act of 1954. 

Also during the past year the United States 
Senate gave its advice and consent to the ratifica- 
tion of the Samples Convention, which was 
drafted by the Contracting Parties. This action 
by the Senate offered further evidence of the basic 
United States policy that international coopera- 
tive action should be employed wherever possible 
to facilitate the movement of goods between na- 
tions. The draft legislation necessary for the 
implementation of the Samples Convention is in 
preparation. 

It is because of its concern for the effectiveness 
of the general agreement that my Government 
hopes that those Contracting Parties which have 
not yet accepted the protocols amending the sub- 
stantive provisions of the general agreement will 
soon find themselves in a position to do so. These 
protocols have been open for acceptance since 
March of 1955.6 They reflect the experience of 
governments under the general agreement and 
their careful assessment of the international trade 
picture in the calculable future. They have been 
accepted by some of the Contracting Parties, in- 
cluding the United States. We urge that they be 
accepted by others so that they may enter into 
force at an early date. In accepting these amend- 
ments Contracting Parties will be demonstrating 
their awareness that the general agreement, if it 
is to continue to be an effective instrument, must 
reflect the significant changes in the international 
trade situation that have occurred since the gen- 
eral agreement was drafted in 1947. 


Balance-of-Payments Question 


Because of the substantial improvement in the 
world trade and payments situation today as com- 
pared with that which prevailed only a few years 
ago, the United States believes that the Contract- 
ing Parties should direct their attention to making 
more effective the provisions of the agreement 
which make possible the multilateral consideration 
of import restrictions maintained for balance-of- 


payments reasons. Significant changes have taken 


° Ibid., Apr. 4, 1955, p. 577. 
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place in the balance of payments and reserves of 
individual countries, in the stability of their cur- 
rencies, and in the domestic factors affecting the 
forces of supply and demand. Foreign trade and 
exchange regulations have undergone numerous 
modifications, and old patterns of trade have con- 
tinued to be modified both by administrative action 
and by alterations in fundamental economic con- 
ditions. In some cases import controls have been 
intensified ; in other cases they have been relaxed. 

It is my Government’s view that an invitation 
should be extended by the Contracting Parties to 
those governments which apply restrictions under 
article XII to consult regarding those restrictions 
in accordance with the provisions of paragraph 
4 (b) of that article. The United States delega- 
tion will have detailed comments to make on this 
particular matter during the session. I should 
like, however, to stress the importance attached 
by my Government to this proposal. As was men- 
tioned earlier, the Contracting Parties have every 
reason to be proud of the progress that has been 
made in the dismantling of unnecessary tariff bar- 
riers under the auspices of the agreement and in 
the settlement of problems within the context of 
the agreement. Progress has also been made with 
regard to the reduction and removal of quanti- 
tative restrictions on imports. The United States 
proposal for consultations under article XII is 
designed to accelerate the progress with respect to 
quantitative restrictions. 

My Government believes that the experience of 
the Contracting Parties over the past 8 years 
demonstrates the utility of a multilateral, sys- 
tematic, and careful examination of import con- 
trols. Such examinations make possible the full- 
est understanding of the basis for those controls, 
their scope, their effect on the trade of other Con- 
tracting Parties, and the possibilities of their re- 
laxation and eventual elimination. 

Certainly all of us are aware of the extent to 
which the proverb that “nothing is so permanent 
as the temporary” applies to import restrictions. 
They have a tendency to harden, and govern- 
ments are no different from domestic industries 
in eventually taking them for granted. There is 
an opportunity here which my Government be- 
lieves the Contracting Parties should seize at this 
session. A demonstrated awareness by the Con- 
tracting Parties of the task that must be faced 
and of a willingness to face it at this session can- 
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not help but enhance the usefulness of the agree- 
ment to all its participants. 


GATT and the Common Market 

During the 11th session the Contracting Parties 
will be called upon to consider their role in re- 
lation to the six-country initiative directed to- 
ward the creation of a common market. In this 
connection they will also wish to consider their 
role with respect to the possible development of 
the European free trade area which is now being 
studied by the Orrc. 

My Government believes that the Contracting 
Parties to the general agreement should keep 
themselves fully informed of developments with 
respect to both the six-country common market 
and the possible European free trade area. Cer- 
tainly, in projects of such magnitude, having 
widespread international commercial repercus- 
sions, the Contracting Parties have a role to play. 
Consideration should be given by the Contract- 
ing Parties at this session to arrangements which 
would facilitate consultation and cooperation by 
them with the governments and other institutions 
concerned with these undertakings. This is par- 
ticularly true in view of the provisions of article 
XXIV of the agreement and the fact that countries 
participating in these endeavors to promote eco- 
nomic integration are also adherents to the agree- 
ment. 

During the 11th session the Contracting Parties 
will also be called upon to consider the applica- 
tion of Switzerland for accession to the general 
agreement. The United States Government wel- 
comes the application by Switzerland and is pre- 
pared to consider this request sympathetically. 
My Government would be prepared to support an 
arrangement which would permit Switzerland to 
associate itself with the general agreement on a 
provisional basis, pending an ultimate solution to 
the problem presented for the general agreement 
by the Swiss agricultural controls. 

The Contracting Parties will also be called upon 
to consider the proposal of Brazil with respect to 
the revision of its tariff. The United States dele- 
gation is aware of the important considerations 
which have prompted the Government of Brazil 
to revise its tariff and is sympathetic to the desire 
of all economically underdeveloped countries to 
coordinate their international trade policies with 
the legitimate economic needs and aspirations of 
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their populations. The United States delegation 
will give its most earnest attention to the pro- 
posal of Brazil in the hope that a constructive solu- 
tion to this problem may be developed at this 
session. 

During this session the Contracting Parties will 
have the opportunity to consider the report of the 
Intersessional Committee on the training program 
which they approved on an experimental basis at 
the 10th session. My Government believes that 
this program should continue to be supported by 
the Contracting Parties. The report by the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary to the Intersessional Committee 
describing the operation of the program is a most 
encouraging one and rightly indicates the great 
promise which it holds for the future. 

I have touched only briefly on some of the steps 
taken by my Government in the trade field in the 
past year and on some of the major problems which 
need to be considered by the Contracting Parties 
at the present session. The agenda before us is 
a long and substantial one and continues to reflect 
the importance which governments attach to the 
agreement and their desire to make it work as ef- 
fectively as possible. I am confident that this 
session will prove a constructive and fruitful one 
in furthering the objectives we share as partners 
in the general agreement. 


U.S. Delegations to 
International Conferences 


Contracting Parties to GATT 


The U.S. delegation to the 11th session of the 
Contracting Parties to the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade (Garr), which opened at 
Geneva, Switzerland, on October 11, is as follows: 
Chairman 
Herbert V. Prochnow, Deputy Under Secretary of State 

for Economic Affairs 
Vice Chairman 
Carl D. Chief, Trade 

Division, Department of State 


Corse, Agreements and Treaties 

Congressional Adviser 

tepresentative Thomas B. Curtis, Missouri 

Advisers 

Louis Boochever, American Embassy, Luxembourg 

Richard DeFelice, Foreign 
ment of Agriculture 


Agricultural Service, Depart- 
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Ethel Dietrich, U.S. Mission to the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization and European Regional Organizations, 
Paris 

Phil S. Eckert, Foreign Agricultural Service, Bonn 

Morris Fields, Chief, Commercial Policy and United Na- 
tions Division, Department of the Treasury 

Mortimer Goldstein, Office of International Finance and 
Development, Department of State 

Walter Hollis, Office of the Assistant Legal Adviser for 
Economie Affairs, Department of State 

Eugene Kaplan, Office of Economie Affairs, Department 
of Commerce 

Virginia McClung, Trade Agreements and Treaties Divi- 
sion, Department of State 

Bernard Norwood, Trade Agreements and Treaties Divi- 
sion, Department of State 

Albert Pappano, Trade Agreements and Treaties Division, 
Department of State 

Vernon L. Phelps, American Embassy, Bonn 

Albert Powers, Office of Economic Affairs, Department of 
Commerce 

Joe A. Robinson, U.S. Consulate General and Resident 
Delegation for International Organizations, Geneva 

John Stewart, Foreign Agricultural Service, Department 
of Agriculture 


Secretary of Delegation 
Henry J. Sabatini, U.S. Consulate General and Resident 
Delegation for International Organizations, Geneva 


World Eucalyptus Conference 


The Department of State announced on October 
16 (press release 544) that the U.S. Government 
would be represented by the following delegation 
at the World Eucalyptus Conference of the Food 
and Agriculture Organization (Fao), to be held 
at Rome October 17-29, 1956: 

Woodbridge Metcalf, chairman, Berkeley, Calif. 

Willard F. Bond, United States Operations Mission, Libya 
W. Raymond Ogg, Foreign Agricultural Service, Rome 
Walter W. Sohl, American Embassy, Rome 

This project is a further step in Fao’s endeavor 
to promote interest in quick-yielding eucalypts, 
following the Eucalyptus Study Tour held in 
Australia in 1952. The central theme of this 
conference is “Eucalypts in World Forestry.” 
The objectives are to bring about an exchange of 
views among the foresters best acquainted with 
eucalypts, with particular emphasis on plantations 
outside their natural habitat; to summarize rec- 
ommended practices in all phases of establishment, 
management, and utilization; to analyze research 
needs; and to propose methods of coordinating 
future research and action programs in the intro- 
duction of eucalypts in suitable regions through- 
out the world. 
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Beginning on October 24, the delegates will be 
taken on a study tour arranged by the Italian 
Forest Service. They will visit points of interest 
in the vicinity of Bari, Foggia, Caserta, Naples, 
and Catania in Sicily. 

All Fao member governments have been invited 
to participate in the conference. 


ECE Timber Committee 

The Department of State announced on Oc- 
tober 18 (press release 545) that Walter M. 
Leuthold, Chairman of the Board of the Deer Park 
Pine Industries, Inc., Deer Park, Wash., has been 
designated the U.S. delegate to the 14th session of 
the Timber Committee of the U.N. Economic Com- 
mission for Europe to be held at Geneva, October 
92-95, 1956. 

The Timber Committee is one of the principal 
subsidiary organs established by the U.N. Eco- 
nomic Commission for Europe. The Economic 
Commission for Europe and the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization of the United Nations work 
together on timber questions; in the Ecre Timber 
Committee importers and exporters regularly re- 
view the timber situation. 

At the 14th session, delegates will present state- 
ments concerning the development of consump- 
tion, production, and trade in 1956, together with 
prospects for 1957, in the categories of sawn soft- 
wood, sawn hardwood, and small-sized round wood. 
Other items of interest will be reports of the Joint 
Fao-Ecr Committee on Forest Working Tech- 
niques and Training of Forest Workers; the Joint 
Fao-Ecre Working Party on Forest and Forest 
Products Statistics; and the Working Party on the 
Standardization of General Conditions of Sale for 


Timber. 


Data on Atomic Radiation 
Transmitted to U.N Committee 
U.S./U.N. press release 2463 dated October 3 

A nine-volume record of 250,000 worldwide fall- 
out samples analyzed by the U.S. Atomic Energy 
Commission as part of its monitoring program 
Was transmitted to the United Nations Scientific 
Committee on the Effects of Atomic Radiation on 
October 3 by the U.S. Representative to the 
United Nations, Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr. 

Four of the volumes detail the day-by-day re- 
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sults of samples collected at monitoring stations 
across the United States. The five others, each 
representing a region, give identical data for the 
62 localities abroad where daily samples are col- 
lected. Single bound volumes of the fallout data 
from each country in which a sampling station is 
located will be made available to scientists of that 
country upon request at the U.S. Embassy or 
Consulate in the area. 

The main purpose of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission’s worldwide monitoring network is to 
ather data on the distribution of fission products 
Samp- 


g 
resulting from nuclear test detonations. 
ling is done by exposing a 1 foot square sheet 
of gummed film on a stand 3 feet above the ground 
for a period of 24 hours. The exposed film is 
then mailed to the Commission’s Health and 
Safety Laboratory in New York City, where it 
is ashed and the radioactive content measured. 
The nine volumes transmitted to the United Na- 
tions present the data from each sample in terms 
of: Beta activity (expressed in millicuries per 
square mile), accumulated strontium (expressed 
in millicuries per square mile), and infinity 
gamma dose (expressed in millirads, the unit for 
measuring the dose of ionizing radiation to the 
tissue). The analyses indicate that the average 
gamma dose from fallout is 3 percent of that 
naturaliy delivered from cosmic rays and radio- 
active materials normally present in the soil. 

The United Nations Scientific Committee on 
the Effects of Atomic Radiation was established 
by the General Assembly at its 10th session on 
the initiative of the United States. The commit- 
tee was established in the belief that the widest 
distribution should be given to all available scien- 
tific data on the effects upon man and his environ- 
ment of radiation, including radiation levels and 
radioactive fallout. 

The United States also forwarded two new re- 
ports on the analysis of materials for strontium 
90, potentially the most hazardous of the fission 
products which compose airborne dust or fallout, 
to the United Nations Committee. Entitled, 
“Project Sunshine Bulletin No. 12, University of 
Chicago, The Enrico Fermi Institute for Nuclear 
Studies” and “Summary of Analytical Results 
from the HASL Strontium Program to June 1956, 
Health and Safety Laboratory, U.S. Atomic 
Energy Commission,” these reports detailed the 
analysis of approximately 5,900 samples of soil, 
milk, air, rain, tapwater, urine, human and animal 
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bone, canned fish, and vegetation for possible 
strontium content. 

The bulk of the data in these volumes and 
reports covers the years 1952 through September 
1955 and has served as the basis for previous sum- 
mary reports on the subject. One of these, “Radio- 
active Fallout Through September 1955” by 

Zisenbud and Harley, was transmitted to the 
United Nations by the United States Mission in 
August of this year. Similar reports appeared in 
the journal Sctence in 1953, 1955, and 1956. In its 
recent report on “The Biological Effects of Atomic 
Radiation,” the National Academy of Sciences also 
drew heavily on this material. 


Current U.N. Documents: 
A Selected Bibliography 


General Assembly 


Provisional Agenda of the Eleventh Regular Session of 
the General Assembly ; Item Proposed by India. Letter 
dated 12 September 1956 addressed to the Secretary- 
General by the Permanent Representative of India to 
the United Nations. A/3118/Add. 1, September 13, 
1956. 1 p. mimeo. 

Provisional Agenda of the Eleventh Regular Session of 
the General Assembly: Item Proposed by India. The 
question of race conflict in South Africa resulting from 
the policies of apartheid of the Government of the Union 
of South Africa. Letter dated 12 September 1956 ad- 
dressed to the Secretary-General by the Permanent 
Representative of India to the United Nations. A/3190, 
September 13, 1956. 38 pp. mimeo. 

Provisional Agenda of the Eleventh Regular Session of 
the General Assembly. A/3191, September 13, 1956. 
6 pp. mimeo. 

Questions Relating to Economic Development. Memoran- 
dum by the Secretary-General. A/3192, September 18, 
1956. 9 pp. mimeo. 

Report of the Negotiating Committee for Extra-Budgetary 
Funds. A/3194, September 21, 1956. 12 pp. mimeo. 
Election of Members of the International Law Commis- 
sion. Additional Statements of Qualifications of Candi- 
dates Nominated by Member States. A/3156/Add. 1, 

September 27, 1956. 7 pp. mimeo. 

Constitutions, Electoral Laws and Other Legal Instru- 
ments Relating to Political Rights of Women. Memo- 
randum by the Secretary-General. A/3145/Add. 1, 
October 3, 1956. 2 pp. mimeo. 


Security Council 


Letter Dated 17 September 1956 from the Acting Perma- 
nent Representative of Jordan Addressed to the Presi- 
dent of the Security Council. S/3651, September 18, 
1956. 1p. mimeo. 

Letter Dated 19 September 1956 from the Permanent 
Representative of Israel Addressed to the President of 
the Security Council. 8/3652, September 19, 1956. 3 pp. 
mimeo. 

Letter Dated 19 September 1956 from the Permanent 
Representative of Israel Addressed to the President of 


* BULLETIN of Aug. 20, 1956, p. 326. 
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the Security Council. §/3653, September 20, 1956. 5 pp. 
mimeo. 

Letter Dated 24 September 1956 from the Representative 
of Egypt Addressed to the President of the Security 
Council. 8/3656, September 24, 1956. 1 p. mimeo. 

Report of the Secretary-General to the Security Council 
Pursuant to the Council’s Resolutions of 4 April and 
4 June 1956 on the Palestine Question. S/3659, Septem- 
ber 27, 1956. 28 pp. mimeo. 

Report by the Chief of Staff of the United Nations Truce 
Supervision Organization Dated 26 September 1956 Con- 
cerning Incidents on the Jordan-Israel Armistice De- 
mareation Line. §/3660, September 27, 1956. 5 pp. 
mimeo. 

Letter Dated 3 October 1956 from the Representative of 
Israel Addressed to the President of the Security Coun- 
cil. 8/3663, October 4, 1956. 1 p. mimeo. 

Letter Dated 5 October 1956 from the Representative of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland Addressed to the President of the Security 
Council [enclosing the text of proposals adopted in 
London on August 21, 1956, by representatives of 18 
Governments for the peaceful solution of the Suez Canal 
question]. S/8665, October 5, 1956. 4 pp. mimeo. 


Economic and Social Council 


Advances in Steel Technology in 1955. Prepared by the 
Secretariat of the Economic Commission for Europe. 
E/ECE/238, E/ECE/STEEL/102, February 1956. Vol- 
ume I—154 pp. mimeo. Volume II—140 pp. mimeo. 

Economic Commission for Latin America. Expanded 
Technical Assistance Programme. Assistance rendered 
to the countries and territories of Latin America during 
1955. Report of the Secretariat of the Technical As- 
sistance Board. E/CN.12/AC.34/3, April 20, 1956. 37 
pp. mimeo. 

Interim Co-ordinating Committee for International Com- 


modity Arrangements. 1956 review of international 
commodity problems. E/2893, June 7, 1956. S84 pp. 
mimeo. 

Economic Development of Under-Developed Countries. 


Industrialization. Report by the Secretary-General un- 
der Economic and Social Council resolution 597 A 
(XXI). E/2895, June 8,1956. 22 pp. mimeo. 

Financing of Economic Development. Interim report of 
the Ad Hoc Committee on the question of the estab- 
lishment of a Special United Nations Fund for Economic 
Development prepared in accordance with General As- 
sembly resolution 923 (X). E/2896, June 8, 1956. 104 
pp. mimeo. 

United Nations Conference of Plenipotentiaries on a Sup- 
plementary Convention on the Abolition of Slavery, the 
Slave Trade, and Institutions and Practices Similar to 
Slavery. Preparation of the Convention. Note by the 
Secretary-General. E/CONF. 24/3, June 8, 1956. 11 
pp. mimeo. 

General Review of the Development and Co-ordination of 
the Economic, Social and Human Rights Programmes 
and Activities of the United Nations and the Special- 
ized Agencies as a Whole. E/2894, June 11, 1956. 14 
pp. mimeo. 

Advisory Services in the Field of Human Rights. Provi- 
sional observations by UNESCO on the implementation 
of resolution 926 (X) of the United Nations General 
Assembly concerning advisory services in the field of 
human rights. E/2854/Add. 1, June 13, 1956. 9 pp. 
mimeo. 

World Economic Situation. Full employment. Imple- 
mentation of full employment and balance of payments 
policies. Yugoslavia. E/2871/Add. 4, June 14, 1956. 
22 pp. mimeo. 

General review of the development and co-ordination of 
the economic, social and human rights programmes and 
activities of the United Nations and the specialized 
agencies as a whole. E/2894/Rev. 1, June 14, 1956. 
14 pp. mimeo. 
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Current Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Agriculture 
International plant protection convention. Done at Rome 
December 6, 1951. Entered into force April 3, 1952. 
Ratification deposited: Union of South Africa, Septem- 
ber 21, 1956. 


Finance 
Articles of agreement of the International Finance Cor- 
poration. Done at Washington May 25, 1955. Entered 
into force July 20, 1956. TIAS 3620. 
Signatures: Israel and Luxembourg, September 26, 1956. 
Acceptances deposited: Israel, September 26, 1956; Aus- 
tria, September 28, 1956; Luxembourg, October 4, 
1956. 


Postal Services 

Convention of the Postal Union of the Americas and 
Spain, final protocol, and regulations of execution. 
Signed at Bogoté November 9, 1955. Entered into force 
March 1, 1956. TIAS 3653. 

Ratifications deposited: Honduras, July 3, 1956; Vene- 
zuela, August 22, 1956; Peru, September 17, 1956. 
Agreement relative to parcel post, final protocol, and 
regulations of execution of the Postal Union of the 
Americas and Spain. Signed at Bogot&éi November 9, 
1955. Entered into force March 1, 1956. TIAS 3654. 
Ratifications deposited: Honduras, July 3, 1956; Vene- 
zuela, August 22, 1956; Peru, September 17, 1956. 

Agreement relative to money orders and final protocol of 
the Postal Union of the Americas and Spain. Signed 
at Bogota November 9, 1955. Entered into force March 
1, 1956. TIAS 3655. 
Ratifications deposited: Honduras, July 3, 1956; Vene- 
zuela, August 22, 1956; Peru, September 17, 1956. 


War 

Geneva convention relative to treatment of prisoners of 
war; 

Geneva convention for amelioration of condition of 
wounded and sick in armed forces in the field; 

Geneva convention for amelioration of condition of 
wounded, sick and shipwrecked members of armed 
forces at sea; 

Geneva convention relative to protection of civilian per- 
sons in time of war. Dated at Geneva August 12, 1949. 
Entered into force October 21, 1950; for the United 
States February 2, 1956. TIAS 3364, 3362, 3363, and 
3365, respectively. 

Ratification deposited: Argentina, September 18, 1956. 


BILATERAL 


Brazil 


Agreement extending the military mission agreement of 
Jnly 29, 1948, as amended (TIAS 1778, 2970, 3330). 
Effected by exchange of notes of March 31 and May 235, 
1956. Entered into force May 25, 1956. 


*Not in force for the United States. 
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Jordan 

Agreement providing for investment guaranties pursuant 
to section 413 (b) (4) of the Mutual Security Act of 
1954 (68 Stat. 832, 846). Effected by exchange of notes 
at Amman July 10 and September 24, 1956. Entered 
into force September 24, 1956. 





DEPARTMENT AND FOREIGN SERVICE 





Consular Offices 

The Department of State announced on October 
15 (press release 538) that the American Consulate 
at Melbourne, Australia, will be redesignated as 
a Consulate General effective November 1. Consul 
General Gerald Warner is the principal officer at 
Melbourne. 

This action has been taken because of Australia’s 
increasing importance in its contacts with the 
United States. The office is moving to new 
quarters before the expected influx of visitors to 
Melbourne for the Olympic Games, November 22 
to December 8. 


Recess Appointments 


President Eisenhower on October 15 appointed James 
W. Riddleberger as Assistant Secretary of State for 
European Affairs (press release 540). 


Designations 


Walter N. Walmsley as Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
International Organization Affairs, effective October 8. 





PUBLICATIONS 





Recent Releases 


For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Address 
requests direct to the Superintendent of Documents, 
except in the case of free publications, which may be 
obtained from the Department of State. 


U.N, Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization— 
An American View. Pub. 6332. International Organiza- 
tion and Conference Series IV, UNESCO 29. 36 pp. 35¢. 
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An illustrated pamphlet tracing the work of the U.N. 
Educational, Sc.¢ 1tific and Cultural Organization through- 
out the world au“ relating it to American interests. 


Sample Questions From the Foreign Service Offier Exam- 
ination. Pub. 6388. Department and Foreign Service 
Series 56. 36 pp. 15¢. 


A pamphlet presenting samples of the kinds of ques- 
tions which are asked in the written examination. 


Weather Stations—Cooperative Program on St. Andrews 
Island. TIAS 3611. 10 pp. 10¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Colombia. Exchange of notes—Signed at Bogota Feb- 
ruary 6 and March 14, 1956, and amending agreement 
effected by exchange of notes—Signed at Bogota June 7, 
13, and 20, 1956. Entered into force July 6, 1956. 
United States Educational Foundation in Israel. TIAS 
3612. 14pp. 10¢. 


Agreement, with exchange of notes, between the United 
States of America and Israel. Signed at Washington 
July 26, 1956. Entered into force July 26, 1956. 


The Arbitration Tribunal and the Arbitral Commission 
on Property, Rights and Interests in Germany. TIAS 
3615. 45 pp. 20¢. 


Administrative agreement, with annex—Signed at Bonn 
July 13, 1956. Entered into force July 13, 1956. Op- 
erative retroactively May 5, 1955. 


Mutual Defense Assistance—Disposition of Equipment 
and Materials. TIAS 3616. 5dpp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Korea. Ex- 
change of notes—Signed at Seoul May 28 and July 2, 
1956. Entered into force July 2, 1956. 


Radio Communications Between Amateur Stations on 
Behalf of Third Parties. TIAS 3617. 5 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Panama. Exchange of notes—Signed at Panama July 19 
and August 1, 1956. Entered into force September 1, 
1956. 

Surplus Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 3618. 4 pp. 
5¢. 

Agreement between the United States and the Nether- 


lands—Signed at The Hague August 7, 1956. Entered 
into force August 7, 1956. 


Technical Services and Purchase of Rice. TIAS 3619. 


8 pp. 10¢. 


Agreement between the United States and the Union of 
Burma. Exchange of notes—Signed at Rangoon June 30, 
1956. Entered into force June 30, 1956. 


Articles of Agreement of the International Finance Cor- 
poration. TIAS 3620. 32 pp. 15¢. 


Agreement—Signed at Washington by the United States 
December 5, 1955. Entered into force July 20, 1956. 


Surplus Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 3621. 


5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Pakistan-— 
Signed at Karachi August 7, 1956. Entered into force 
August 7, 1956. 


5 pp. 
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Consular Officers—Free Entry Privileges. TIAS 


3 pp. 5¢. 

Agreement between the United States and Yugoslavia. 
Exchange of notes—Signed at Washington May 21, 1956. 
Entered into force July 30, 1956. 


TIAS 3623. 4 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Nicaragua. 
Exchange of notes—Signed at Managua March 13 and 
August 2, 1956. Entered into force August 2, 1956. 


TIAS 3624. 14 pp. 10¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Indonesia— 
Signed at Djakarta October 16, 1950. Entered into force 
provisionally October 16, 1950. 


Rama Road in Nicaragua. 


Economic Cooperation. 


Atomic Energy—Cooperation for Civil Uses. TIAS 3626. 


6 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and New Zealand— 
Signed at Washington June 13, 1956. Entered into force 
August 29, 1956. 


Mutual Defense Assistance—Disposition of Equipment 
and Materials. TIAS 3627. 2pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Pakistan— 
Implementing article I, paragraph 3, of agreement of 
May 19, 1954—-Signed at Karachi March 15 and May 15, 
1956. Entered into force May 15, 1956. 

Surplus Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 3628. 2 pp. 
5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and the Union of 
Burma—Amending article I, paragraph 1, of agreement 
of February 8, 1956. Exchange of notes—Signed at Ran- 
goon July 25, 1956. Entered into force July 25, 1956. 





Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: October 15-21 


Releases may be obtained from the News Divi- 
sion, Department of State, Washington 25, D. C. 

Press release issued prior to October 15 which 
appears in this issue of the BULLETIN is No. 534 of 
October 12. 





No. Date Subject 

5388 10/15 Melbourne made consulate general. 

539 10/15 NATO journalists visit U.S. (rewrite). 

540 10/15 Riddleberger appointment (rewrite). 

541 10/15 Prochnow: opening statement at 
GATT. 

542 10/16 Dulles: Suez situation (combined with 
No. 548). 

543 10/16 Dulles: news conference transcript. 

544 10/16 Delegation to Eucalyptus Conference. 

545 10/18 Delegate to ECE Timber Committee. 

546 10/19 Edelman appointed member of German 
Arbitral Commission (rewrite). 

547 10/19 Shipping Liaison Committee formed. 

548 10/20 Visit of election observers from 


U.S.S.R. and Rumania. 
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Atomic Energy 

Construction of Nuclear-Powered Merchant Vessel 
(Eisenhower, Strauss, Weeks) 

Correspondence Between President Eisenhow er and 
Soviet Premier Bulganin Concerning Nuclear 
Tests. 

Data on Atomic Radiation Transmitted to ) UN. 
Committee : * 


Australia. Consular Offices 
Congress, The 
Congressional 


Policy . 
Secretary Dulles’ News ‘Conference of October 16 


Documents Relating to Foreign 


Department and Foreign Service 
Consular Offices ere 
Designations (Walmsley ) 

Recess Appointments (Riddleberger) 


Economic Affairs 

Construction of Nuclear-Powered Merchant Vessel 
(Eisenhower, Strauss, Weeks) ee 

Contracting Parties to GATT (delegation) 

ECE Timber Committee (delegate) : 

President Approves Report on Imports of Dried 
Figs ‘5 

President Orders Inv estigations on Effects of Fig 
and Date Imports 

Problems Facing the 11th "Session ‘of. the Contract- 
ing Parties to the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade (Prochnow) . a hl a a te fae 

Shipping Liaison Committee . 

World Bank Loan To Aid Dev velopment 0 of Southern 
Italy 


Educational ee 

Journalists From NATO Countries To Observe U.S. 
Elections 

Visit of Election Observ. ers From U. S. S. R. ‘and Ru- 
mania ‘ 


Egypt 

Documentary Publication on Suez Problem 
Secretary Dulles’ News Conference of October 16 
Shipping Liaison Committee . 


Europe. ECE Timber Committee éalitainaines 


Germany 

Arbitral Commission on Property, Rights, and In- 
terests in Germany i 

Berlin, Symbol of Free- World Determination 
(Conant, Dulles, Eisenhower, Murphy) . 


Japan. Secretary Dulles’ News Conference of Oc- 
tober 16 driver Oa Gee Nephi ee ae em er tad 3S 
Jordan. Secretary Dulles’ News Conference of Oc- 
tober 16 Se hy, te AIR ae 


International iceesbiaiaan whi oe 

Contracting Parties to GATT (delegation) 

ECE Timber Committee (delegate) . 

Problems Facing the 11th Session of the Contract- 
ing Parties to the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade (Prochnow) a te 

World Eucalyptus Conference (delegation) 


Iraq. Secretary Dulles’ News Conference of Oc- 
tober 16 ESS Rs ios oe te ae ee ae 
Israel. Secretary Dulles’ News ides of Oc- 
tober 16 st ee ae ea Sk ae ee 
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Italy. World Bank Loan To Aid a of 

Southern Italy... 682 
Military Affairs. Claim ‘enue U.S.S.R. in 1954 

Plane Attack (text of note) 677 
Mutual Security. President’s Determination Con- 

cerning Aid to Yugoslavia Sno ara tek 7a) oko 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. Journalists 
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The Quest for Peace 


This 35-page album-style pamphlet presents quotations from 
President Eisenhower and Secretary of State Dulles highlighting 
the major steps in the search for peace through the security and 
unity of the free world. 


The quotations from the President and the Secretary of State 
set forth problem and action on the following subjects: 
Atoms for Peace Latin America 
~~ Austrian Treaty 1. Communist Penetration in 
: Cpal men Bipartisanship Latin America . 
Captive Peoples . Economic Development in 


Ss as d Latin America 
Change of Soviet Policy : 


. Organization of American 


af China Seeten 
Deterrence Jar x 
* coi ” 4. Strengthening Inter- 
: é' sai ane nity American Friendship 
sinatra Ti ade Less Developed Countries— 
Germany Enters Nato Target of Soviet Communism 
) d p Indochina Seato (Southeast Asia Treaty 
: International Communism Organization) 
Tran Spanish Bases 
Korea Trieste Settlement 


Copies of The Quest for Peace may be purchased from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C., at 40 cents each. 
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Publication 6391 40 cents 
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